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Puss ‘| peace could have been expected to smile 
/oa what were only the emblems of dead- 


MISCELLANY. 
—— ‘ly rage and hatred between man and 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FORTY-FIVE IN | man. War was spoken of at the worst, 
RETROSPECT. }a8 a resource which in some circumstan- 





|ces might be unavoidable ; and thus men | 


One day, having pondered much on | 
several of the great questions of the age, 
I fell asleep. Tn my sleep, the vision of 
a year of the twenty-second century was 
presented to me, and | dreamed that, liv-| 
mg then, I was engaged to write a history 
of the present reign. On awaking, the 
following chapter was so thoroughly pho- 
tographed upon my mind, that | was ena- 
bled to write"it down without hesitation : 

It is difficult, in the present state of so- 
ciety, to form any idea of its condition in 
the reign of Victoria the first. Yet it 
was an age of promise — there were hints, 
as it were, of the good things that have 
since come, and, while the bulk of the | 
community was marked by barbarism, | 
there were a few spirits which soared | 
towards a genuine civilizatiun. Many | 
others there were who had become sensi- 
ble of public and social evils, but could 
not agree about the best means of remedy- 
ing them. Fach man would be found 
going about with his nostrum for making 
all as it ought to be, but all different from 
each vther ; so that, amidst the contend- 
ing claims of various dogmas, it was im- 
possible for a rational person to see what 
should be done. 

War was at that time too recent to be 
altogether despised as it deserved. The 
populace liked the roll of the drum, and 
the measured tread of a regular force, as it 
moved along in its glaring livery and with 
glancing arms. Surviving commanders 
were looked on with pride; monuments 
were raised to the deceased. According- | 
ly young men at school were extremely 
apt to pine for commissions in the army 
and navy, although there was scarcely | 
any life more devoid of all that can inter- 
est an intelligent and generous mind. | 
Young ladies, too, were apt to regard 
soldiers as far more interesting than the 
members of more useful professions. | 
There was a disinclination to go to war, | 
on the ground that it was expensive, and | 
interfered with commerce; but few were | 
ever heard to condemn it because it tend- | 
ed to cutting of throats and brutalizing of | 
minds, or because it was inconsistent with 
Christian brotherly love. Indeed, the 
clergy themselves would still be occasion- 
ally seen affecting to confer heavenly 
benedictions on the colors under which 
men were to rush against their fellow crea- 
tures in ruthless conflict, as if the God of 


might have been heard in that age, grave- 
ly counselling to go to war at an expense 
of forty millions a year, in order to save 
a nook of waste territory not worth as 
many pence in fee simple. Such ideas 


were then extremely plausible with a/| 
large portion of the people; and two na- 


tions would be seen maintaining great ar- 
mies and navies against each other; each 


‘fearing that, if he were unarmed, the 


other might fall upon him. France 
and England might each have saved at 
least fifteen millions a year, if they could 
have been mutually sure that neither was 


inclined to go to war, which in reality | 


proved to have been the case with both 
many years afterwards. 


While public war was generally regard- 
ed as right and proper, it is not surprising 
that private persons, who happened to 
quarrel, should have thought themselves 
entitled to settle their disputes by fighting. 
A man who had been insulted by another, 
was expected by society to go out to a re- 
tired place and fight that person with pis- 
tols, although he might be quite unskill- 
ed in the use of the weapon, while the 
other was the reverse. He was to seek 
for satisfaction by exposing himself to a 
chance of being shot through the heart, 
while the aggressor was exposed to no 
worse fate. And it did accordingly hap- 
pen, in many instances, that a poor gen- 
tleman who had been assailed with bad 
words, or wounded by calumny, was slain 
in an attempt to bring his injurer to ac- 
count, the said injurer escaping quite free, 
except that he had to submit to have his 
innocence pronounced by a jury of his 
countrymen. There might now be some 
doubt that any custom so unreasonable 
had existed even im that age, if it were 
not substantiated by incontestible evi- 
dence in the national archives. It further 
appears that, when any man was so poor 
spirited as to decline fighting, however 
trifling might be the cause of dispute, he 





|ty, and was much modified by the pro- 
gress of reason, but still held great sway 
over mankind. Gentlemen would contin- 
ue at table after dinner, in order to drink 
more or less of these liquors, and poor 
people were wont to resort to houses 
called taverns and beer shops in order to 
indulge in the same manner. The pro- 
fessed object was to exhilarate their spir- 
its and promote social feeling ; but it was 
merely a bad old custom, which the peo- 
ple at length found it better entirely to 
abandon. While it lasted, men were ac- 
customed to drink each others’ healths, al- 
though every particle they took tended to 
derange their stomachs, and consequently 
to injure their own health. It was also 
customary to select a particular person 
distinguished for some merit, and pro- 
nounce an oration over him, full of such 
flaiteries as no man could then address to 
/another in private without being thought 
| guilty of the grossest rudeness ; and after 


this speech was concluded, the company 
‘would toss off a glass of liquor, by way 
‘of expressing their wishes for his welfare. 
It was then expected that he would stand 
|up and disclaim all the merits attributed 
\to him, for modesty demanded no less at 
| his hands ; and the whole company would 
|sit with apparent delight, listening to a 
‘contradiction of every thing they had 
'said or approved of formerly. Bat in- 
| deed liquor so affected the brains of men, 
that nothing but absurdity could be ex- 
‘pected from it. Its effects were worst 
‘amongst the humbler class of people. 
They sometimes spent so much of their 
‘earnings upon liquor, that they and their 
| families could hardly obtain the common 
‘necessaries of life. And what is strange, 
‘the poorer any man was, the more dis- 
| posed was he to resort to drink, notwith- 
‘standing its being a costly article. Some 
| pictures of that age, and certain portions 
| of its poetical literature, convey a striking 
‘idea of the extent to which the madness 
of drinking was caried. Men, under the 
influence of liquor, would reel to and fro, 
|and fall into gutters and ditches, and beat 
\their wives and tender little ones. In 
ishort, it depraved al] who were addicted 
to it. It was the ruin of hnndreds of 


was made miserable by the contempt of | thousands every year; and murders, and 


society. The people acknowledged ‘‘thou 
shalt not kill’ as a divine command ; but 


almost every inferior crime, continually 
\flowed from it. At length a few bold 


they practically told their neighbor, * i¢| phileathropists determined to attempt 3 


you do not take your chance of killing or 
heing killed, we will hunt you out from 
amongst us.” 


hey lectured, wrote and ar- 
gued for the disuse of liquor with the 
greatest zeal, and, what was best of all, 


| reform. 


A strange custom of that age was to | they abjured it themselves. Though much 
use artificial liquors of an intoxicating | ridiculed at first, they were in time suc- 


quality. 





Tt had come down from antiqui- | cessful, and in the course of a single age, 
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the world was corrected out of an error 
which appeared to have been in vogue 
from the dawn of history. 
liquor-measuring vessels, and of drinking 
cups and glasses, are to be seen in our 
principal museums. 

+ . * - * 


In the present age there is no feature 
of those remote times more difficult to.re- 
alize than what appertained to thei crim- 
inal jurisprudence. The very 
erime is now happily unknown. In our 
improved social relations, any analogous 
demonstration of a selfish or unregula- 
ted mind is easily repressed by a Jitth 
treatment in the asylums for mental dis- 
ease. But in those days, when selfish- 
ness was the predominant rule of life, 
there were frequent instances of what 
were called offences; 
tions of 


that is, demonstra- 
which society had 
inconvenient, and 
which it therefore wished to repress. To 
effect this end, a frightful system of ter- 
ror was kept up. 
ed to severe punishments, such as impris- 
onment, banishment, and death, it being 
thought that, when bad men were seen 
thus suffering, othe 
from becoming bad. 
that day had immens: 
ception of culprits — also colonies to 
which they were consigned as slaves; 
and it was no uncommon thing to see a 
man or woman put to death in a public 
place, with legal officers and clergymen 
standing by their side 
vast multitudes of the classes 
cloated over the if it had 
been a spectacle designed for their espe- 
cia] gratification. At this very time, the 
greater part of the community would 
from any eemed 
wholly unnecessary, as trampling 
on a worm or killing a fly; yet hardly 
any one but sanctioned the killing of hu- 
man beings in this manner, believing that 
it was unavoidably necessary for preserv- 


selfishness 
come to cunsider as 


Offenders w ere subject- 


rs woule he prevented 
The government of 
prisons for the re- 


s all the time, while 
humbler 


butchery, as 


have shrunk cruelty d 


ry, such 


ing life and property We thus see 

what strange things custom and the tyv- 

rant’s plea, necessity, will induce tender 

hearts to consent to it would be painful 

to dwell longer on such a subject. With 
] } 


the conclusion of the dark ages in the 
vanished the last vest- 
ige of a system which had only reacted 


for evil throughout thousands of years. 


twentieth century, 


A perusal of the newspapers of that 

. ' ' 7 . ~ oy 
age, copies of which have been carefully 
» i » : - 
preserved, would serve better than any 
thing < Ise to convey a due sense of the 
character of the time, ‘its form and 


strong traces of th 
ss with which mechanical, 
sor-saving, and money-making Improve- 
ments were followed ont. 
men appear to have been sharpened to an 
extraordinary degree, in devising all sorts 
of plans for making sensual life more 
agreeable. Some men realized enormous 
sums of wealth, the most of which was 
employed in establishing means of accu- 
mulating still more. Luxury and refine- 
ment were carried to an extreme in some 


al atl ] succe 


prs ssure. ; Wes 
, 


quarters. On the other hand, vast num- 
bers of persons, chiefly resident in large 


towns, had sunk into a degree of misery 
which was unknown in earlier and more 
times. \ 
polarized, the rich being unprecedentedly 
rich, and the poor auprecedentedly poor. 
A few strides would have conducted the 


barbarous 


1 
the superb inillionaire, to the stifling dens 


philanthropic enquirer from the portals of 





Specimens of 


idea of 


‘The wits of 


Socl LY seemed as if 
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‘‘where hopeless want retired to die.”’ 
While the higher circles also displayed a 
delicacy, and In many cases a purity such 
as had not previously been known, the 
lower exhibited a savagery exeeeding 
even that of the St primitive ages 
HI ruice leasned { igh the vspapers 
that hordes of the "Womblegielqsses lived 
in place s worse in all Pes cts than those 
in which the domestic animal#dre usually 
lo love I. Piety heard from her luxurious 
oratory that bundreds of thousands grew 
up in a state ot exemption from almost 
every kind of moral influence. Wealth, 
which could have sueccoured and restored 
io righteous feelings the want that grow}- 
ed with rage and despair, was expended 
tte mpts at 1ts own 
and in frivolities which could not be en- 
joyed. The finest natures, which could 
have operated to the most beneficial re- 
sults upon those less fortunately endowed, 
Providence designs to be their 
eare, sickened with ennui in the pursuit 
of idle pleasures. In that uneasy system 
of things, men targed round upon human 
nature itself, and attributed half the evils 
thev suffered to the increase of the popr- 
lation. And vet this age, which was full 
of ignorance and error, and animated by 


but one raling spirit— the spirit of self— 


in frantic mecrease, 


whom 


was accusl 
civilized age, and to look back with pity 
npon such simple times es thoé8e of the 
Plantagenets and ‘Tudors. It was, in- 
deed, an improvement npon those times ; 


nmed to speak of itself as a 


but to us who live under circumstances 80 
different that we ean hardly perceive any 
distinction, the pretetsions which it sets 
forth to be an age of true civilization 
must appear supremely ridieulous, and 
we ean only set them down amongst those 
delusive notions which mankind have in 
all ages conceived for their own glorifica- 
tion.— Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 


CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
IX. 

Consnelo was deeply affected by an ex- 
planation which restored to her her self- 
respect and tranquilized her conscience. 
Until this moment she had often feared 
that she had imprudently yielded to the 
dietates of her gencrositv and hereourage 
now she received the sanction and the 
recompense. Her tears of joy mingled 
with those of the old man and they both 
remained for some time too much agitated 
to continue the conversation. 

Sill Consuelo did not yet understand 
the proposition which had been made to 
her, and the Count, thinking that he had 
sufficiently explained himself, regarded 
her silence and her tears as signs of as- 
sent and gratitude. ‘‘ I will go,”’ said he 
at last, ‘and bring my son to your feet, 
in order that he may unite bis blessings 
with mine on learning the extent of his 
happiness.”’ 

** Stop, my lord!’’ said Consuelo, as- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chueetts. 
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‘tonished at this precipitancy. ‘7 do not 


You 
apprave the attachment which Count Al- 
bert has manifested for me and my devo- 
You grant me 
your confidenre, you know that I will not 
betray it; but how can I engage to conse- 
erate my whole life toa friendship of se 
delicate a nature? I see clearly that you 
depend on time and on my reason, to pre- 
serve your son's moral health and to calm 


understand what you require of me. 


tedness towards him. 


the enthusiasm of his attachment for me. 
But Ido not know if I shall long have 


that power; even if such an mtimaey 
were not dangerous for so excitable a 


man, ] am not free to devate my days to 


that glorious task. | am net my own 


mistress 

‘‘O heavens! what do you say, Consu- 
clo! Did you not then understand me? 
Or did you deceive me in saying that you 
were free, that you had no attachment 
of the heart, no engagement, nor fam- 
ily 1” 

‘* But, my lord,’’ said Consuelo stepe- 
fied, ** T have an objeet, a vocation, a eon- 
dition, | belong to the art to whieh I have 
consecrated myself since my childhood.”’ 

‘‘Great God! what do you say! Deo 
you wish to retarp te the stage ?”’ 

‘*As to that, | am ignorant, and I 
spoke the truth in affirming that my in- 
clination did not lead me thither. I have 
hitherto experienced only hornble suffer- 
ings iv that stormy career; but I feel 
should be rash io 
It has been my 
destiny, and perhaps | cannot withdraw 
myself from the future whieh had beens 
Whether I again 
tread the boards, or give lessous and con- 
certs, | am still, | must be, a eantatriee. 
What should I be good for otherwise? 
Where can I attain independence? Tp 
what can I occupy my mind, accustomed 
to labor and greedy of that kind ef eme- 


nevertheless that I 


agreeing to renounce it, 


traced out for me. 


tion ?”’ 

‘* Consuelo, Consuclo '’’ cried Count 
Christian sadly; ‘* what you say is true. 
But | thought you loved my son, and now 
I see that you do not Jove him !”’ 

‘* And if TE should love him with the 
passion which I mast feel in order to sae- 
rifice myself for him, what should you 
say, my lord?’’ cried Consuelo, growing 
impatient in her turn. * Do you think it 
absolutely impossible for 2 woman to con- 
ceive love for Count Albert, that you ask 
me to remain always with him ?”’ 

‘* What! can I have so badly explained 
myself, or do you think me crazy, dear 
Have I not asked your heart 
and your hand for my son? Have I not 
placed at your feet a legitimate and cer- 
tainly honorable alliance? If you loved 
Albert, you would doubtless find in the 


Consuelo? 


-happiness of sharing his life a sufficient 


recompense for the less of your glory and 
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your triumphs! But you do not love 
him, since you consider it impossible to 
renounce what you call your destiny !”’ 

This explanation had been tardy, even 
involuntarily to the geod Christian. It 
was not without a mixture of terror and 
of mortal repugnance that the old lord | 
had sacrificed to the happiness of his son 
all the ideas of his life, all the principles | 
of his caste; and when, after a long and 
painful struggle with Albert and with 
himself, he had cousummated the sacri- 
fice, the absolute ratification of so terrible 
an act could not, without effort, extend 
from his heart to his lips. 

Consuelo perceived or divined this ; for 
at the moment when Count Christian ap- 
peared to despair of making her consent 
to this marriage, there certainly was upon 
the old man’s countenance an expression 
of involuntary joy, mingled with that of a 
slrange consternation. 

In an instant Consuelo understood her 
position, and a feeling of pride, perhaps a 
little toe personal, inspired a disinelina- 
tion for the match proposed to her. 
** You wish that I should become Count 
Albbert’s still 


amazed at so offer. 


wile!’’ said she, more 


ws You 


would consent to call me your daughter, 


strange an 


to allow me to bear your name, to present 
me to your relatives, to your friends! — 
Ah! my lord! how much you must love 
your son, and how much your son ought 
to love you.”’ 

‘*If you find so great a generosity in 
that, Consuelo, the reason must be that 
your heart cannot conceive one equal to it, 
or that the object does not appear to yon 
worthy.’’ 


‘* My lord,”’ 


Ing recovered herself with ber face hidden 


said Consuelo, after hav- 
in her hands, ‘*‘ it seerms to me that I am 


dréaming. In spite of myself, my pride 
is awakened at the thought of the humili- 
ations with which my life would be filled, 
if | dared accept the sacrifice which your 
paternal love suggests to you.”’ 


‘* And 


you, Consuelo, when both father and son 


who would dare to humiliate 
covered you with the egis of marriage and 
family ?”’ 

‘*And the aunt, my lord? the aunt, 
who is here a true mother, could she con- 
sent to it without blushing ?”’ 

‘*She will come and unite her prayers 
with our’s, if you promise to allow your- | 
self to be persuaded. Do not ask more) 
than the weakness of human nature cam! 
grant. 
humiliation and the sorrow of a refusal. | 


But, with 


A lover, a father, can endure the 


My sister would not dare to. 
the assurance of success, we will bring | 
her to your arms, my daughter.”’ 

‘* My lord,’’ said Consuelo trembling, 
**has Count Albert ever told you that I 
loved him ?”’ 

‘* No!” replied the Count, struck with | 


| heroic as you! 
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‘* Albert told me! 
that the obstacle would be in your own 


a sudden recollection. 
heart. He repeated it to me a hundred 
times ; but I could not believe it. Your 
reserve appeared to me to have a suffi- 
cient foundation in your rectitude and deli- 
But | thought 


you of your seruples, ] should obtain from 


eacy. that in relieving 
you the avowal you had refused to him.”’ 

‘“*And what did he say of our walk 
this morning ?’’ 

‘© A single word: ‘Try, my father, it’ 
is the only means of knowing if it be dis- 
inclination or pride which closes her heart 
against me.’ ”” 

** Alas my lord, what will you think of 
me, when | tell you that I myself do not 
know t”’ 

‘**] shall think it is disinclination, my 


1 


dear Consuelo. Ah! my son! my poor 


son! What a horrible destiny is his! 
Not to be loved by the only woman he 
has ever been able to love, whom perhaps 
he ever can love! This last misfortune 
was wanting to us.”’ 

**O my God! you must hate me, my 
lord! YoOW do not understand how my 
pride resists when you immoalate your 
own. The pride of a girl like me must 
appear to you to have much less founda- 
tion; and yet believe me, there is in my 
heart at this moment a combat as violent 
as that over which you have yourself tri- 
umphed.”’ 

‘* Teomprehend it. Do not believe, sig- 
nora, that I have so little respect for mod- 
esty, rectitude and disinterestedness, as 
not toappreciate the pride formed on such 
treasures. But that which paternal love 
has been able to overcome. (vou see that 


I. speak to you with entire freedom) I 
think woman's love could likewise aecom- 
Well! that Albert’s 


whole life, vour’s and mine, should be a 


plish. 


sup ose 


combat against the prejudices of the 
world, suppose that we should be obliged 
to suffer long and much, all three of us, 
and my sister with us, would there not be 
in our matual tenderness, in the testimo- 
ny of our conscience, and in the fruits of 
our devotedness, somewhat sufficient to 
render us more strong than all the world 
together’ <A great love will make those 
evils appear light which now seem too 
But that 


great love you, agitated and fearful, seek 


heavy for yourself and for us. 


for in the bottom of your heart; and you 
do not find it there, Consuelo, because it 
is not there.’’ 

‘* Well! yes, that is the qnestion, that 
is the whole question,’’ said Consuelo, 
pressing her hands strongly against her 
heart, ‘‘ all the rest is nothing. TI also 
had my prejudices; but your example 
proves to me that it is my duty to tread 
them under my feet, to be as great, as 
Let us speak no more of 


my dislikes, of my false shame. Let us 








speak no more even of my career, of my 
art!*’ added she with a deep sigh. “I 
should know how to ahjure even that, 
if if Llove Albert. This is what f 
must know. Hear me, my lord. Ihave 
asked myself the question a handred 
times, but never with the confidence 
which your assent gives me. How could 
I interrogate my heart seriously, when 
the question itself was in my eyes a mad- 
ness andacrime? Now, it seems to me 
that I can know myself and decide. I 
ask of you some days to reflect, and to 
know if the immense devotedness 1 feel 
for him, the respect, the boundless esteem 
with which his virtues inspire me, the 
powerful sympathy, the strange dominion 





which he exercises over me by his words, 
proceed from love, or from admiration. 
For | experience ali these, my lord, and 
all these are combated in me by an inde- 
finable terror, by a profound sadness, and 
I will tell you all, O my noble friend! by 
the remembrance of a love less enthnsias- 
itic, but more sweet and tender which in 
no manner resembled this.” 

‘Strange and noble girl!’ replied 
Christian with emotion, ‘‘ what wisdom 
and what strange ideas in your words and 
You resemble my poor Albert 
in many respeeis, and the agitated uncer- 
tainty of your feelings recalls to me my 
wife, my noble, my beautiful, my sad 
Wanda! O! Consuelo! you awak- 
en in me a recollection at once very ten- 
I was about to say 
Surmount these irresolutions ; 


thoughts ! 





der and very bitter. 
to you: 
triumph over these dislikes; love, from 
virtue, from greatness of soul, from com- 
passion, from the efiort of a noble and pi- 
ous charity, that poor man who adores 
you, and who in making you unhappy 
perhaps, will owe to you his salvation 
and will cause you to deserve celestial 
But you have recalled to 
me his mother, his mother, who gave her- 
self to me from duty and from friendship. 


recompense ! 


She could not feel for me, a simple, gen- 
tle and timid man, the enthusiasm with 
which her imagination burned. Still she 
was faithful and generous to the last; but 
how she did suffer! Alas! her affecticn 
was my joy and my punishment; her 
constancy, my pride and my remorse. 
She died in suffering, and my heart was 
And now if I am insig- 
nificant, worn out, dead before being bur- 
ied, do not be too much astonished, Con- 
suelo: I have suffered what no one has 
known, what I have never spoken of to 
any one, and what I now confess to you 
with trembling. Ah! rather than induce 
you to make such a sacrifice, rather than 
advise Albert to accept it, may my eyes 
close in sadness and my son at once sink 
under his destiny! I know too well the 
cost of endeavoring to force nature and to 
combat the insatiable requiremepts of the 


broken forever. 
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soul! Take time therefore to reflect, my 
daughter,’’ added the old Count, pressing 
Consuelo against his breast, swollen with 
sobs, and kissing her noble brow with a 
father’s love. 
If you must refuse, Albert, prepared by 


** [¢ will be much better so. 


anxious uncertainty, will net be struck to 
the ground, as he would now be by the 
frightful news.”’ 

They separated with this understand- 
ing ; and Consuelo, stealing through the 
Anzoleto, 
shut herself up in her chamber, overpow- 
ered with emotion and fatigue. 

At first she endeavored to take a little 
rest, in order tu atéain the necessary calm- 
She felt exhausted and, throwing 


galleries in fear of meeting 


ness. 
herself on her bed, she soon fell into a 
state of torpor which was more painful 
than refreshing. She had wished to go 
to sleep thinking of Albert, in order to 
mature her decision in her mind, daring 
those mysterious manifestations of sleep, 
n which we think we sometimes find the 
prophetic sense of those things which pre- 
occupy us. But the interrupted dreams 
which she had for several hours, inces- 
santly recalled Anzoleto, instead of Al- 
bert, to her thoughts. It was always 
Venice, always the Corte Minelli ; it was 
always her first love, calm, smiling, po- 
etical. And every time she awoke, the 
Albert 
with that of the gloomy grotto; or the 


remembrance of was connected 
sound of his violin, made ten times more 
powerful by the echoes of solitude, called 
up the dead, and wailed over the freshly 
At this idea, 
fear and sorrow closed her heart to the 


closed grave of Zdenko. 
transports of affection. The future which 
was proposed to her showed itself only in 
the midst of cold shadows and bloody vis- 
ions; while the past, radiant and fruitful, 
enlarged her chest and made her heart 
palpitate. It secmed to her that in dream- 
ing of the past, she heard her own voice 
resound through space, fill all nature and 
spread immensely while mounting to the 
skies, instead of which, that voice became 
hoarse and hollow, and lost itself like a 
death-rattle in the abysses of the earth, 
whenever the strange sounds of the violin 
of the cavern recurred to her memory. 
These vague reveries so fatigued her, 
that she rose to drive them away; and 
the first stroke of the bell warning her 
that dinner would be served in half an 
hour, she began her toilet, continuing to 
be occupied with the same ideas. But, 
strange occurrence! for the first time in 
her life, she was more attentive to her 
mirror and more interested in her hair and 


her dress than in those serious matters of 


which she sought the solution. In spite 
of herself, she made herself beautiful and 
wished to be so. And it was not to ex- 
cite the desires and jealousy of the two 


rival lovers, that she felt this irresistible 
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movement of coquetry; she did think, 
Albert had 
never said a word to her about her ap- 





she could think of only one. 
pearance. Perhaps, in the enthusiasm of 
his passion, he imagined her more beauti- 
ful than she really was; but his ideas were 
so elevated, and his love so great, that he 
would have thought he profaned her, by 
looking upen her with the intoxicated 
eyes of a lover, or the scrutinizing satis- 
faction of an artist. She was always to 
him enveloped in a cloud which his sight 
could not pierce, and which moreover his 
thought surrounded with a dazzling glory. 
Looked she more or less well, to his eyes 


He had seen 


her livid, emaciated, withered, struggling 


she was always the same. 


with death, and more like a spectre than 
1 woman. He had then searched in her 
features, with attention and anxiety, for 
the more or less terrifying symptoms of 
her malady; but he had not seen if she 
had moments of ugliness, if she could be | 


And 


when she had recovered the brightness of | 


an object of fright and of disgust. 


youth and the expression of life, he did 
not perceive whether she had MWst or gain- 
ed in beauty. She was for him, in hife 
as in death, the ideal of ail youth, of all 
sublime expression, of all unique and in- 
comparable beauty. Therefore Consuelo 
never thought of him when arranging her- 
self before her mirror. 

But what a difference on the part of 
Anzoleto! With 


had examined, judged and detailed her in 


what minute care he 


his imagination, on the day when he ask- 
How he had 
taken account of the best graces of her 
of the 


made to please ' 


ed himself if she was ugly! 
person, smallest etiorts she had 

How he knew her hair, 
her arto, her foot, her walk, the colors | 
which became her complexion, the small- 
And with what 
ardent vivacity had he praised her! with 


est folds of her dress! 


what voluptuous languor had he contem- 
plated her! The chaste girl had not then 
comprehended the beatings of her own 
heart. She wished stll not to compre- 
hend them, and yet she felt them almost 
as violent, at the idea of re-appearing be- 
She was vexed with her- 
with 


fure his eyes 
self, blushed shame and anger, 
strove to beautify herself for Albert alone ; 
and yet she sought for the style of hair, 
the ribbon, and even the look which would 
please Anzoleto. ‘* Alas! said | 
she to herself, hurrying from her mirror | 
as soon as her toilet was completed ; ‘‘ even | 
at this time I can think only of him, 
and past happiness exercises a more | 
attractive power upon me than present) 
contempt and the promises of another | 
When I look at the future, with- 
out him, it offers only terror and despair. 
But what would it be with him? Dol 
not know that the beautiful days of Ven- | 


ice cannot return, that innocence would 


#9? 


alas! 


love! 











no longer dwell with us, that Anzeleto’s 
soul is forever corrupted, that his caress- 





es would degrade me, that my life would 
be empoisoned every minute by shame, by 
jealousy, by fear and by regret?’ 

Interrogating herself severely in this 
respect, Consuelo was satisfied that she 
labored under no delusion, and that she 
had not the most secret emotion of desire 
for Anzoleto. She no longer loved him 
in the present, she feared and almost hat- 
ed him in the future, in which his perver- 
sity could only increase ; but in the past 
she cherished him to such a degree that 
her soul and her life could not be detach- 
ed from him. He was henceforth before 
her as a portrait which recalled to her an 
adered being and days of delights; like a 
widow, who hides herself from her new 
husband to look upon the likeness of the 
first, she felt that the dead was more liv- 
ing than the other in her heart. 





X. 

Consuelo had too much judgment and 
elevation of soul, not to know that of the 
two loves she inspired, the truest, the 
most noble and the most precious was 
any comparison that of Albert. 
Thus when she again found herself be- 
tween them, she at first thought she had 
Albert's pro- 
found look which seemed to penetrate te 
the bottom of her heart, the slow and 
strong pressure of his loyal hand, gave 
her to understand that he knew the result 
of her interview with Christian, and that 
he awaited her decision with submission 
and gratitude. In fact, Albert had ob- 
tained more than he hoped for, and this 
irresolution was sweet to him, compared 
with what he had feared, so far was he 
removed from the presumptuous fatuity 
of Anzoleto. 


without 


triumphed over her enemy. 


The latter, on the contrary, 
had armed himself with all his resolutien. 


Guessing, pretty nearly, what was passing 


about him, he was determined to contest 
the ground step by step, even should he 
be pushed out of the house by the 
shoulders. His free and easy manners, 
his ironical and bold Jook, excited in 
Consuelo the deepest disgust; and when 
he impudently appreached to offer her his 
hand, she turned away her head, and 


‘took that which Albert extended to lead 


Ler to the table. 

As usual the young Count seated him- 
self opposite to Consuelo, and old Chyis- 
jan had her on his left, in the place where 
Amelia had formerly sat, and which 
she had always oecupied since her re- 
covery. But, instead of the chaplain, 
whose seat was on Consuelo’s left, the 
canoness»invited the pretended brother 
to seat himself between them; so that 
Anzoleto’s bitterepigrams could reach the 
young git]’s ear in a low voice, and his 
irreverent sallies could seandalize as he 
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wished the old priest, to whom he had al-| obliged to leave the table. 


ready began to give offence. 

Anzolete’s plan was very simple. He 
wished to render himself odious and in- 
supportable to those of the family whom 
he felt to be hostile to the projected mar- 
riage, them by his 
mauvaise ton, is familiar air, and his mis- 


in order to give 
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But whenshe|age. She is very happy here, I can 


| pereeived that it was all a stratagem, she understand; but the good public which 


placed words, the worst possible idea of | 


Consuelo’s connexions. ‘‘ We shall see,”’ 
said he to himself, ‘* if they will swallow 
the brother I shall serve up to them.”’ 
Anzoleto, an unfinished singer and poor 
tragedian, had the instinct of a good comic 
actor. 
the world, te know how to imitate the 
elegant munners and agreeable language 
of good company; but that 
would only have served to reconcile the 
canoness to the of the 
betrothed, and he took the opposite part 
with the greater facility that it was more 


low extraction 


natural to him. 
that Wenceslawa, notwithstanding her ob- 
stinacy in speaking only German, the lan- 
guage of the court and of all well dis- 
posed subjects, did not lose a word of 
what was said in Italian, he began to chat 


| her conscience against the accusations of | 


recovered the sang-froid which became she has struck with transport is calling 
her innocemee and her dignity. She had for her again with loud cries. And as 
not introduced herself inte the seerets and for me, if you were to give me your 
the affections of this family, to obtain by | name, your chateau, all the wine im your 
intrigue the rank they offered her. That cellar aud your respectable chaplaim to 
rank had not for an instant flattered her | boot, 1 would not renounee my foot-lighta, 
ambition, and she felt herself strong in| my buskiw and my trills.” 

‘* Then you area comedian also?”’ said 


the canoness. She knew, she saw_clear-| the canoness with a dry and cold con- 


| ly that Albert's love and his father’s eo#- | tempt. 


He had already seen enough of | 


character 


Haviag satisfied himself | 


jrapid dialect of 


at random, helped himself freely to the | 


good wine of Hungary, the effects of 
which he did not fear, accustemed as he 
had been fur a long while to more heavy 


drinks, but the heating influences of which | 


he pretended to feel, in order to give him- 
self the appearance of an inveterate toper. 
His project succeeded wonderfully. Count 
Christian, who had at first laughed in- 
dulgentiy at his droll sallies, no longer 
smiled without effort, and required all his 
lordly urbanity, all his paternal affection, 
not to put in his true place the disagree- 
of his noble 


able future brother-in-law 


son. The chaplain, indignant, fidgeted 
in his chair, and murmured in 
some exclamations which resembled exor- 
cisms. His meal was horribly troubled, 
and never in his life did he digest more 
sadly. The canoness heard all the im- 
pertinences of her guest with a restrained 
contempt and a rather malicious satisfac- 
tion. At every new sally, she raised her 


eyes towards her brother, as if to call 


him to witness; and the good Christian | 


bent his head and endeavored to distract 
the attention of the auditors by some very 
awkward observation. Then the canoness 
looked at Albert; but Albert was impas- 
He seemed neither to see nor hear 


neighbor. 


sible. 
his unwelcome 
Poor Consuelo 


and merry 


| dressing the chaplain and pushing his 


German | 


| 


was without doubt the | 


most cruelly oppressed of all those per- | 


sons. 
in a life of debauchery, had contracted 
these disorderly manners and this cynical 
turn of mind, which she did not know 
him to possess; for he had never been 
thus before her. She was so much dis- 
gusted and troubled as almost to be 


At first she thought that Anzoleto, | 


: | 
fidence were above so miserable a trial. | 
The contempt with which Anzoleto, mean, | 
wicked in his vengeance, inspired her, 


Her eyes met | 


‘* Comedian, stroller, at your service, 
tllustrissuma,’’ replied Anzoleto, without 
being diseoncerted. 

** Has he any talent ?’’ asked old Chris- 
tran of Consuelo, with a tranquillity fall of 
gentleness and benevolence. P 

** None whatever,”’ replied Consuelo, 
looking upon her adversary with an air 
of pity. 

‘“* If that be true, you accuse yourself,” 
said Anzoleto; ‘‘ for Iam your papil. I 
hope still,’’ continued he in Venetian, 
|“ that I shall have enough todisturb your 


made her stronger still. 
Albert’s only once and they understood 
each other. Consuelo said yes, and Al- 
bert answered: in spite of ail. 

Anzoleto saw and commented upon that | 
look: ‘ It is not yet done,”’ said he in a 


low voice to Consuelo. 

** You are doing me a great service,”’ 
replied Consuelo to him, “and I thank 
you.”’ 

They spoke between their teeth that 
which seems| 


> 


play.’ 

** You will only harm yonrself,” re- 
plied Consuelo in the same dialect. 
‘* Bad intentions contaminate the heart, 
and your's will lose, moreover, all which 
make me lose in that of 


Venice, 
composed only of vowels and in which 
the ellipsis is so frequent that the Italians 
of Rome and Florence can hardly catch it 
at first hearing. 

**] perceive that you detest me at this 


you cannot 
others.”’ 

‘*l am pleased to see that you aceept 
challenge. To the work then, my beaati- 
ful amazon; it will do you no good to 
lower the visor of your casque, I see un- 
easiness and fear shining in your eyes.’ 

‘** Alas! you ean only see there a pro- 
found sorrow on your account. I hoped 
I could have forgotten the contempt I owe 
you, and you take pains to recall it.” 

“Contempt and leve often go to- 
gether.” 

** Ta mean souls.”’ 

“In the proudest souls. 
been and will always be.”’ 


moment,’’ returned Anzoleto, “‘ and think 
yourself sure of hating me always. But 
you will aot escape me for all that.” 

** You unmasked yourself too soon,”’ 
said Consuelo. 

** But not too late,’’ replied Anzoleto. 
‘*Come, padre mio benedetto,”’ said be ad- 


elbow so as to make him spill upon his 
hand half the wine he was carrying to his 
lips, ‘‘drink more boldly of this good 
wine which does as much good to body | 
and soul as that of the holy mass. Lord | 
Count,”’ said he to old Christian, reaching | 
out his glass, ‘* you are keeping there in| All the dinner passed in the same man- 
reserve on the side of your heart, a flask| ner. When they went into the saloon, 
| the canoness, who appeared determined 

sun. I amcertain that if I could swallow to divert herself with Anzoleto’s. imperti- 
a single drop of the nectar it contains, | Hence, requested him to sing something. 
I should be changed into a demigod.’’ | He hardly waited to be asked; and after 
‘‘Take care, my child,’’ said the | having vigorously preluded upon the old 
Count at last, placing his thin hand loaded | groaning harpsichord with his sinewy 
with rings on the eut neck of the fiask: | fingers, he thundered out one of those 
‘Sold men’s wine sometimes shuts the | songs with which he embellished Zusti- 
mouth of young people.”’ suppers. The words were 
‘‘ You look as handsome as a fairy in| rather free. The ecanoness did not under- 
your anger,’’ said Anzoleto to Consuelo | stand them, and amused herself at the 
in good and clear Italian, so as to be | strength with which he uttered them. 
heard by every body. ‘* You remind me | Count Christian could not avoid being 
of the Diavo/essa of Galluppi, which you struck with the fine voice and wonderful 
played so well at Venice last year. Ah,| facility of the singer. He gave himself 
lord Count, do you think to keep my | up With simplicity te the pleasure of hear- 
sister a long while here in your gilded | ing him; and when the first air was con- 
eage, lined with silk. She is a singing cluded, asked for another. Albert, seated 
bird, I warn you, and the bird which is by the side of Consuelo, appeared deaf 
deprived of its voice soon loses its plum-| and said not a word. Anzoleto imagined 


That has 


of yellow crystal which glitters like the | 


| niani’s little 
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that he was vexed, and at last felt himself 


He forgot that 
his design had been to make his auditors 


surpassed in something. 


fly by his musical impreprieties ; and see- 
ing besides, that whether from the inno- 
cence of his hosts, or from their ignorance 
of the language, it was labor lost, he gave 
himself up to the necessity of being ad- 
mired, and sang for the pleasure of sing- 
ing; and then he wished to let Consuelo 


He had in 


fact gained in the order of power which 


see that he had improved. 
was assigned to him. His voice had per- 
haps already lost its origivual freshness, 
debauchery had di 
youth; bat he had become more master 
of his efforts, and more skillful in the art 
of ‘overcoming the difficulties towards 
which his taste aud his instinct cont!naal- 


ly led him. He 


many praises from Count Ct 


sang we il and received 
istian, from 
the canoness, and even from the chaplain, 
who liked strokes, and who considered 
Consuelo’s manner too simple, too natural 
to be learned. 

** You told us he had no talent,’’ said 
the Count to the latter: ‘* you are either 
too severe or too modest as regards your 
pupil. He has a great deal, and indeed | 
recognize in him something of you.’’ 

The good Christian wished by this 
little triumph of Aazol 


humiliation which his manner had caused 


‘to’s to efface the 
to his pretended sister. He therefore in- 
sisted much upon the merit of the singer, 
and the latter, who loved to shine too 
well not to be already tired of the low 
part he had played, returned to the harpsi- 
chord, after having remarked that Ceunt 
Albert becam 
The canoness, who dozed a little at the 


more and more pensive. 


long pieces of music, asked for another 
Anzoleto 
chose one which was in better taste. He 


knew that the 


Venetian song; and this time 


popular airs were those 
which he sang the best. Even Consuelo 
herself had not the piquant accentuation 
of the dialect so natural and so well 
characterised as he, chil 
} 


of the lagunes 
and music singer by distinction. 

He counterfeited with so much grace 
and pleasantness, now the rough and frank 


manner of the fishermen of Istria, now 


the spiritual and careless nonchalanee of 


the Gondoliers of Venice, that it was 
impossible not to look at and listen to 
His beautiful 


face, flexible and expressive, assumed at 


him with great interest. 


one moment the grave and bold aspect, 
at another the caressing and jesting cheer- 
fulness of each. The ecoquettish bad 
taste of his toilet, which savored of Venice 
a league off, added still more to the illu- 
sion, and improved his personal advan- 
tages instead of injuring them on this oc- 
easion. Consuelo, at first cold, was soon 
obliged to take refuge in indifference and 
affected 


pre-occupation [ler emotion 


troyed the flexibility of 
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her more and more. She again saw all 
Venice in Anzoleto, and in that Venice 
all the Anzoleto of former days, with his 
gaiety, his innecent love and -his childish 
pride. Her eyes filled with tears, and 
the merry strokes which made the others 
laugh, penetrated her heart with a fresh 
tenderness. 

After the songs, Count Christian asked 
for some chants. ‘* Oh! asto that,’’ said 
Anzoleto, ** I know all which are sung in 
Venice: but they are for two voices, and 
if my sister, who knows them also, is un- 
willing to sing them with me, | shal! not 
be able to satisfy your lordships.”’ 

‘They inmediately requested Consuelo 
to sing. She refused a long while, 
though she felt a strong temptation. At 
last, vielding to the entreaties of the good 
Christian, who exerted himself to recon- 
cile her with her brother, by showing 
that he too was entirely reconciled, she 


seated herself by Anzoleto’s side, and 


tremblingly began one of those long 
chants, in two parts, divided into stanzas 
of three verses, which are heard at Venic« 
during the times ot devotion, for whole 
nights, around the madonnas of the street 
corners. ‘Their rhythm is rather lively 
than sad; but in the monotony of their 
burden and in the poetry of their words, 
borrowed from a somewhat pagan piety, 
which 


there is a soothing melancholy 


attracts you by degrees, and ends by 
taking entire possession of you. 

Cousuelo sang them in a sweet and veil- 
ed voice, in imitation of the Venetian 
women, and Anzoleto with the somewhat 
hoarse and guttural accent of the young 
men of the country. At the same time 
he improvised upon the harpsichord a 
low, continuous, and fresh accompaniment, 
which recalled to his companion the mur- 
muring of the water upon the tiles, and 
the breath of the wind among the vine- 
branches. Shethought herself at Venice, 


in the midst of a beautiful summer's 
night, alone at the foot of one of those 
chapels in the open air, which are shaded 
by arbors of vines and lighted by a swing- 
ing lamp reflected in the gently ruffled 
waters of the canal. O what a difference 
between the gloomy and heart-rending 


emotion she experienced that morning on 


hearing Albert’s violin, on the bank of 


another water, motionless, black, mute, 


full of phantoms, and this vision of Venice 


with its beautiful sky, its sweet melodies, | 


its waves of azure, flashing with rapid | 


torches or radiant stars! Anzoleto re- 
stored to her this maguificent spectacle, in 
which were concentrated for her the ideal 


of life and of liberty; while the cavern, 


the strange and wild airs of ancient| 


Bohemia, the bones illuminated by fune- 


real torches, and reflected in a water per- 
haps full of the same frightful relics ; and 
in the midst of all that, the pale and 
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ardent face of the ascetic Albert, the 
thought of an unknown world, the appari- 


tion of a symbolic scene, and the sad 
emotion of an incomprehensible fascina- 
uuon, were too much for Consuelo’s peace- 
ful and simple soul. ‘To enter into this 
region of abstraet ideas, required an effort 
of which her vivid imagination was capa- 
ble, but in which her whole being was 
broken, tortured by mysterious sufferings 
and painful forebodings. Her southern 
organization, even more than her educa- 
tion, recoiled from this austere initiation 
into a mystic love. Albert was for her 
the genins of the North, profound, power- 
ful, sometimes sublime, but always sad, 
like the wind of freezing nights or the 
subterranean voice of winter torrents. It 
was the reflecting and investigating mind 
which interrogates and symbolizes all 
things, the nights of storm, the course of 
the meteors, the wild harmonies of the 
forest and the obliterated inseriptions of 
ancient tombs. Anzoleto, on the con- 
trary, was meridional life, matter em- 
braced and impregnated by the broad sun, 
the full light, which derived its poetry only 
from the intensity of its vegetation, and 
its pride only from the richness of its 
organic principle. It was the hfe of feel- 
ing, eager for enjoyment, the intelleetual 
carelessness and want of foresight of 
artists, a kind of ignorance or indifference 
of the notion of good and evil, easy hapi- 
ness, contempt or inability of reflection ; in 
a word, the enemy and the oppesite of the 
ideal. . 

Between these two men, of whom each 
was bound to a medium antipathetie to that 
of the other, Consuelo was as little living, 
as little capable of action and energy as a 
She loved 
the beautiful, she thirsted for the ideal. 
But Albert, 


arrested in the development of his genius 


soul separated from its body. 
Albert displayed it to her. 


by a diseased principle, had given too 
much to the life of intelligence. He 
knew so little the necessity of the pre- 
sent life, that he had often lost the faculty 
of perceiving his own existence. He 
could not imagine that the ideas of gloomy 
objects with which he was familiarised, 
love and 
virtue, inspire any other sentiments in his 
betrothed than the enthusiasm of love and 
He had not 
foreseen, he had not understood, that he 


could, under the influence of 


the emotion of happiness. 


drew her into an atmosphere where she 
would die, like a plant of the tropics in 
polar twilight. In fine, he did not com- 
prehend the kind of violence which her 
being must undergo in order to be identi- 
fied with his. 

Anzoleto, on the contrary, wounding 
the soul and disgusting the mind of 
Consuelo at every point, at least bore in 
his large chest, expanded by the brevth of 


the generous wind of the south, all the 


Ee 





vital air whieh the Flower of Spam (as he 


formerly called her,) required for her re- 
She him 


ignorant and de! 


animation. found in 


whole life of animal, 


again 


cioas contemplation; a whole world of 


natural, dear and easy melodies, a whole 
past of calmness, of carelessness, of physi 
cal movement, of innecence without labor, 
of integrity without effort, of piety with- 
out reflection. it was almost the exist- 


ence of a bird. But is there not a great 


deal of the bird in the artist. and must not 


man drink likewise somewhat from fat 


cup of life common two all beings, 


to be 
complete and bring to good the treasure 
of his intelligence ! 

Consuelo sang with a voice siill mor 
sweet and more touching, as she abanden- 
ed herself by vague instinct to the dis 
tinctions which | have just made ia her 
May my 


readers forgive me! Without it, could 


place, perhaps too tediously. 


they understand by what fatal plianacy of 
sentiment that young girl so pure and se 
Anzo 


leto with rood reason a quarter of an hour 


sincere, who hated the periidious 


before, forgot herself so far as to listen to 
bis voice, to graze his hair, and whale his 


breath with 
saloon 


) 


a sort of delicht i he 


ever to be 


was too Vast well 
lighted, as we already know ; besides the 
day was drawing toa close. The music 
desk of the harpsichord, on which Anzo 
leto had left a large bouk open, hid thei 
heads from persons seuied at a litile dis- 
tance; aod their faces approached each 
more. Anzoleto, no 


other more and 


longer using more than one hand for the 
accompaniment, had passed his other arm 
around the pliant waist of his frend, and 
drew her insensibly towards him. Six 
months of indignation and suffering were 
effaced as a dream from the mind of the 


She thought 


young girl. herseli at 
Venice, she was praying the wadanna to 
bless her love for the beautiful hetruthed 
her mother had given her, and who pray- 
ed with her 


heart. Albert had gone out when she 


, hand in hand, heart against 


did not perceive it, and the air was more 
light, the twilight more sweet abuut her. 
Suddenly at the 
the burning lips of her first betrothed upon 
hers. 
over the keys, burst into tears. 

At that moment Count A 
heard her sobs, and 
ing joy. 
by the emotion of the young artist, did not 


end of a stanza, she felt 
She restrained a cry, and beading 


lbert returned, 
saw Anzuleto's insult- 


The singing, being interrupted 


so much astonish the other spectators of 


this rapid sceue. No one had seen the 
kiss, and all thought that the remembrance 
of her childhood and the love 


had drawn tears from her. 


of her art 
Count Chris- 
tian was somewhat afilieted by this sensi- 
bility, which agrounced so much attach- 
ment and regret for things of which he 


asked the sacrifice. The caneness and 
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the chaplain were rejoiced, hoping that 
the sacrifice cou!d not be accomplished. 


Albert had not yet asked himself if the 


Countess of Rudolstadt could again be- 
come an artist, or cease to be one. He 


would have acee pted 


exacted all indeed. 


happy, in retreat, 


ull, permitted all, 
iaht be 


or on the 


that she m 
in the world, 
stage, at her option, His want of pre- 
judices and selt-leve extended even to the 
absence of foresight in the most simple 
eases. [t did not then come into Ws 


mind, that Consueclo.ceald think of im- 


posing sacrifices upen herself tur the sake 


of him who wished fornene. But not see- 
r this first fact. | saw beyond, as he 
ways did; he penetrated to the heart of 


the tree, and put his hand apon the de- 


streving worm. The real relation of An- 


zuleto towards Consuclo, the real object 
which he sought, and the real ntiment 
which inspired him, were revealed to 
Albert in an instant. He looked atten- 
tively at this man for whom he felt an 

uthy, d upon whom he had not 


hitherte wished to enst Ins eves, because 


he desired not to hate Consnelo’s brother. 


He a yw n him 4 bold. res Inte and 


ingerous lover. 7 e oO yb] } Albert did 
not think of himself, neither suspicion nor 
The danger 


a profound 
y ee 7 et } 


mor uu vacrne 


a Bian 5 wera 8 


ealousy entered his heart. 


was all for Consuelo: 


louk and delicate sight could not endure 


the sun. nor discern either color or form, 


read in the bottom of the soul, and pene- 
} 


trated, by the mysterious power of diviua- 
tion. into the most seeret thoughts of the 
wicked and deceitful 1 eannot explain 


the strange gift which he sometimes pos- 
© ‘ 


* 
sessed in any natural manner. Certain 


faculties, in ham (at 


t yet fathomed and 


lefined bv science) remained incompre- 
hensible to these around him. as they are 
0 historian who relates them to you, 


ind who, in that ré Sp ct, 1S not more 


wivaneed, after the lapse of a century, 


than are the great minds of his age. 


i d before him the 


Albert on seeing nake 
selfish vain soul of his rival, did not say 
to himself; ‘* That man is my enemy 23" 
That man is Consuelo’s 
without betraying his 
that he 


her and preserve her. 


enemy.’ And 


discovery, he promised himself 


would watch over 


re be Continued. 


4 (loop Story Teitier. Galt seemed 
to me to be by nature a male Scherazaide. 
He had the gift of narrative so rare, so 
fine, so seemingly simple, but so inexpli- 
eably difficult; repartee is nothing to it; 
the power of relating a story, without 
affectation, or weariness to your listener, 
above all price. Women excel in 
men—but then they are 

varying counteaance, the 
soft veice, the quick apprehension of an 
auditer’s feelings: They are, it is true, 
apt to hurry; and hurry is fatal toa narra- 


is one 
it more than 
aided by the 


tive. Scoleniden had it — at his friend. Mr. 
Gilman’s at Highgate, what. heads were 


, bowed down te listen to his half disserta- 


tions, half narratives; his eye.mildly. glis- 
tening all the whie, his. white hair falling 
about his. neck, his accents thri lling in. the 
ear of young and old, gay and grave. 
Moore has it, butia a very different mode; 
his stories are short and pithy, without 
the thoughtful moral of Coleridge, or the 
strong situations which Galt delighted to 
depict. For Galt was melodramatic in 
his tales: there was always a surprise, 2 
mystery, an anomaly, at all events, at the 
end of them. Ile spoke in a low, monet- 
onous voice, with much of the Greenock 
accent marring its sweetness, but adding 
effect; and he beat bis bigh forehead 
down, aud his eyes, long, narrow and 
deep sunk, were fixed steadily upon those 
of him to whom he addressed himself; 
and he went on, stopping at intervals to 
catch an exclamation frem his listener, 
and to return it with his own dry laugh. 
[lis narrative was sitmple, succiuet, un- 
ambitious in phrase, and had the charm 
of seeming to be are uughly enjoyed by 
him who spoke it, as it usually was by 
these to whom x was spoken.— Bentley’s 


Merny 


M: ot 


Treasure Seexers iN THE Sewers. 
London above ground and London below : 
two worlds in close ecomnexion, yet un- 
seen by the other. As we walk through 
the busy streets of London above ground, 
and sce its long jine of densely populated 
houses, and its many thousand eatriages 
whirling by, making earth tremble as 
they pass: and its crowd of human be- 
ings, jostling, pushing, and driving, as 
they flow onward in perpetual motion, 
intent on every thing and nething; when 
we see all this hurry and turmoil, does 
the thought never strike us, that, beneath 
the very reots (so to speak) of the 
houses, a river runs, while close to the 
water are lines of iron pipes choked with 
firet A dream evoked by an Arabian 
fabulist eould hardly present to our won- 


dering senses fancies more strange or 
magician-like than this reality. Light 
and water, great luxuries of hfe, stream 


into our heuses at the will of man; and 
the same voice that bids them come sends 
them back agai to their silent -home-. 
A marvel yet a trath, of which we daily 
feel the benifit. More extraordinary suil 
is the fact that men are to be found who 
peril life in traversing the sewers; to 
search for things of value that have been 
swept lito the stream through gutters and 
other openings. We gape with astonish- 
ment on reading Belzoui's feats in Fgyp- 
tian eaverns and torabs ; how he crawled 
into the dusky grave of the shrivelled 
mummy, and fetched into the light of 


day strange things of by-gone times: 
how, with wu: tiring perseverance, he set 


at nought the opposition of crafty guides, 

and burst inte the gramite pyramid — vast 
emblem of man’s ambition. We read of 
this, and wonder at his daring. Yet 
there are men who now plunge into su! 

terranean London, where perils equally 
(rightful to those of the great traveller 
await them; perils that even the miner 
knows not; for, in these under-ground 
places, rats breed by myriads ; creatures 
that, knowing not man, fear him not, and 
would penish him for invasion of their 
territory. Nor has the treasure seeker of 
the sewers this alone to dread. To seare 
away the vermin he carries a lantern 
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which sometimes ignites the gas evolved | is no demand, he is remorselessly cut 
in these unventilated tunnels, and the un- 


happy being within is stifled to death. | 
But in dry weather, when the stream is 
inconsiderable, trinkets, silver spoons, or 
other smal] valuables are sometimes dis- 
covered in the mud rad od by the tur- 
bid water in the sewers. — Aimsworth’s 
Magazine. 
LABOR IN NEW YORK. 
Its Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards. 
NO. XXVI. — THE SAILORS. 


There are perpetually from three to 


five thousand Sailors of all descriptions | rut | 
faculties enervated, his judgment con- 


in the port of New York. The individ- 
uals composing this ‘ floating population ’ 

are incessantly changing, as ships arrive 
and depart, or as the money of the Sail- 
ors themselves runs out through the scup- 
pers or down their throats. The gener- 
al characteristics of the Sailor, however, 
are so strongly marked, and so similar in 
the different individuals of the same 
class, that it is practicable to get a very 
correct idea of the whole by examining 
any given porion of the mass. 

The character of the Sailor has been 
so freely expatiated upon by novelists, 
that little is to be said in respect to him 
that can be new. He is reckless of mo- 
ney because he lives so much of his time 
out of the world of trade and speculation, 
that he knows nothing of the inconven- 
iences or necessities of money ; and the 
‘** circulating medium ’’ with him is nev- 
er permitted long to forego its proper 
destiny —circulation. It is not so much 
from a spirit of extravagance or waste- 
fulness that the Sailor spends his money 
so freely, as it is that he has never been 
taught to know its value. 

The Sailor is frank, generous, sympa- 
thetic, brave: but he is also sullen and 
dogged under rebuke, and submits to dis- 
cipline not very gracefully. To effect a 
total demolition of independence and 
individual will, a regular apprenticeship in 
the navy is necessary. Here the Sailor 
becomes as mere a machine as King 
could wish. In the merchant service, 
however, the Sailor is quite a different 
person. He has his rights, and pretty 
generally is well acquainted with them. 
He has a court made almost on purpose 
to accomodate him, and plenty of lawyers 
and ‘‘land sharks,’’ who are always 
ready to stand by poor Jack as long as he 
has a shot in the locker. 

The wages of Sailors in the regular 
merchant service has not greatly varied 
for many years past, although the de- 
mand and the proportion between it and 
the unemployed fluctuate very much. 
The present wages of Sailors is $15 per 
month. Sometimes it goes down as low 
as $12, and then they generally have a 
strike and bring it up again. 

The life of the Sailor on shore is too 
often a regular succession of extortions 
and impositions, practised upon him by 
every one with whom he comes in contact. 
At the moment of his arival — before his 
foot touches the wharf—he is beset by 
the landlords of the Sailor Boarding- 
Houses, and dragged off to one of those 
uncomfortable, miserable dens, where a 
man is glad to get drunk to drown the 
sense of the utter desolation which reigos 
around. Here he lies and drinks, de- 
bauches and carouses until his pay is all 
exhausted, to the very last cent—and 
then he is permitied to ship; 


or, if there | 


adrift! His money is all gone—his| 
clothes are worn out, his spirit broken, | 
his stomach and brain half consumed with | 
the fires of poisonous brandy and other 
hellish mixtores—and he is ripe and 
ready for any thing. When he ships, the! 


landlord kindly consents to become his) 


security for the bounty, and in return 


makes him promise (and Jack is a faithful | 


keeper of promises) to come back to his 
house to spend his money when he re- 
turns. 
ticgs have been and are carried, at the 
expense of the Sailor, is truly deplorable. 
He is not only robbed but poisoned — his 


fused, and his whole being paralyzed ; 
and so completely are these things en- 
forced upon him by repeated experiments, 


that he almost naturally looks upon the 


shore as a kind of general holyday-place 
where one sees a great deal of ** fun,”’ 
gets his pocket picked, &c. &e. 

Since the establishment of the ‘* Sail- 
ors’ Home,”’ however, many of these abu- 
ses have become partially corrected. So 
far as we have been enabled to learn, the 
affairs of that Institution are well and 


honestly managed for the benefit of the | 
There are generally about three | 


Sailor. 
hundred inmates in this place, and they 
are uniformly dealt with, we have every 
reason to believe, in the most honorable 
manner. There is no liqnor permitted 
about the establishment; and the business 
of shipping the men is carried on upon 
very upright and inflexible principles. 


The worst thing arising from the institu- | 


tion of the ‘ Sailors’ Home" is, that all 
the loafers and vagabonds, who can not 
remain in the ordinary private Boarding 
Houses, come to the * Home,’ as a last 
resort, whence they are engaged by No- 
taries who sometimes get badly bitten, and 
this makes the Merchants rail at the 
‘Sailors’ Home’ for keeping such miser- 
able sailors. 

The character of the Sailors for temper- 
ance is gradually but surely improving. 
The ‘Sailors’ Home’ has done a great 
deal in this respect, and the ‘ Bethel’ a 
great deal more. Indeed, the latter is 
laboring most successfully to inform and 
elevate the mind of the Sailor, and bring 
him to view himself, his duties and re- 


sponsibilities in a truer and stronger light. | 


The moment he can free himself from the 


thraldom of grog, and the low and infa-'| 
mous associations tv which he is prever- | 
bially exposed, his whole mind and char- | 


acter will begin to show of what they are 
capable.— Tri)une. 








Mapame Rotuscuitp. The venerable | 
Madame Rothschild, of -Frankfort, now 
fast approaching to her hundredth year, | 
being a little indisposed, remonstrated in | 


_a friendly way with her physician on the 


inefficiency of his prescriptions. 
voules Madame !”’ said he; 
nately we cannot make you 
‘‘You mistake, doctor,”’ replied the witty 
lady; ‘*I] do not ask you to make me| 
younger. Itis older I desire to become.”’ 


- unfortu- 
younger.’ 





D> In one of Walter Sevott’s works, a! 
benevolent butler, giving direction to a 
servant, says—‘‘ If there is any thing’ 
about the house that is totally uneatable, | 
give u to the poor.’’ This is the rule of 
charity which prevails among many prom- | 
inent Christian professors. 


| Address, 


The extent to which these prac- | 


© Que | 








MUSICAL REVIEW. 


MR. CRANCH'’S ADDRESS. 


delivered before the Harvard 
Musical Association, in the Chapel of the 
Duiversity at Cambridge, August 28, 
1845. By Curistopuer P. Crancn. 
Printed at the request of the Society. 





We regret the very limited publication 
of this Address, which was only printed 
for the use of the society, at whose request 
it was delivered. Its doctrines are so 
true, its spirit so exalted and so pure, its 
feeling of music so profound and genuine, 
that it would be read with profit and de- 
light by every one, whose experience has 
given him the slightest suspicion of the 


,| depths of mystic meaning which underlie 


the sphere of tones. Feeling it our duty 
‘to circulate such views, so far asin us lies, 
we have concluded to present the whole 
of this address to our readers ; it is easier 
than to make selections, where every part 
is so select. 

The Harvard Musical Association was 
formed some five or six years since, by 
those graduates of Harvard College who 
had musical remembrances of their A/ma 
Mater and of one another. Its objects 
first, to enjoy a musical reunion 
among the other festivities of the annual 
commencement ; secondly, to accumulate 
a fund, to be applied some future day to a 
musica] professorship in the college, and 
thereby procure an academic sanction to 
the indispensableness of this beautiful art 
as a branch of any liberal education ; and 
thirdly, and generally, to elevate the taste 
for music in our land, by making it an 
avowed and corporate interest of men of 
intelligence and education, by attaching 
respectability to the musical profession, 
equal to that enjoyed by any literary pro- 
fession, by collecting libraries, establishing 
schools, concerts, critical reviews, &c. 
Whether our ancient Universities are 
destined to become centres of musical 
taste and science ; whether it is still rea- 
sonable to look to colleges for what is 
due to Humanity and to Art, whose cause 
/is one; and whether the musical en- 
| thusiasm of these gentlemen gains any 
awakening life or any length of lever, from 
| this marriage of their music with the 
esprit du corps of a college ; are questions 
| which we shall not stop to discuss at pre- 
sent. We are interested in every effort 
which is made for the deepening, and 
purifying and informing of the general 
taste for music. This society have ac- 
complished something in this way ; though 
| the quality, rather than the quantity, of 
'the thing done entitles it to notice. They 
have drawn together some very consider- 
able materials for the nucleus of a library 
of musie and the literature of music. 
They have given to those best qualified to 
enjoy it in Boston, a series of Chamber 


were, 








Concerts, in which the choicest Quartettes 
of Beethoven and Mozart and Haydn were 
made known to us, which we noticed in 
our review of music in Boston during the 
winter of 1844-5, and whieh we are sorry 
to say are not again presented to our 
And 


enthusiasm 


notice this winter. have 


cherished a 


they 
certain among 
themselves and others for high and worthy 
views of music, which has found its clear- 
est expression in a series of annua] ad- 
dresses, like the one before us. 

A society, which cherishes the views 


set forth in this address, commands our 


heartiest well wishes. They are the 
only true and worthy views. They 
coiueide with all that we have been 


endeavoring in our feeble way to commend 
to the attention of our musical public. 
The author approaches his theme with 
reverence, yet with the confidence of deep 
love. He speaks of music as it is to him; 


conjectures, with a truly humane and 
religious, and philosophic insight, what it 
is in itself, in its essential meanings; con- 
trasis these with what it the 


world ; and declares and interprets its dis- 


Is now to 
regarded promise for the world, which 
now sv contradicts its harmonies. Thus 
he not only does all justice to music 
for its beauty, for its expression, for its 
purifying ministry in the sphere of the 
affections, for its wonderful works and the 
deep joy they give; but he hears in it the 
everlasting prophecy. Its harmonies be- 
come to him the type of that great socia) 
harmony, by the light of whose approach 
we would read every thing which we re- 
We 
music, to prepare many minds for that 
great day of Humanity; it shall be the 


view. believe in the ministrv 


birth in them of hopes like our’s, hopes 
so full of destiny, that light and clearest 
knowledge cannot fail to come with the 
mere cherishing thereof, with the increas- 


ing sympathy therein of more and more 
believers. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation . 


Let us congratulate each other on the 
return of this annual reunion of musical 
spirits. It is to you all, 1 doubt not, 
as to myself, an uccasion of unusual in- 
terest. | have looked forward to this 
day, as one of the brightest of the year, 
and not the less so, that | have so seldom 
enjoyed the upportunity of meeting with 
you. It seems to me, that in comparison 
with your other annual celebrations, this 
has a charm and a significance peculiarly 
Pre€ininent. For not only is it a reanion 
of hearts and intellects, blended in one 


common enthusiasm for the divine art of 


Music, but also an ovcasion which is typi- 
cal and prophetic of that higher harmony 
of life, which in Ged’s own time is ap- 
pointed to pervade the earth. Most 
happy am I to be permitted to assemble 
with you; most cordially do I appear to 
answer to your kind invitation to address 


of 
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you upon a theme so de. - to all our 
hearts. 
The oceasion is one which, rightly 


looked at, makes the other annual festivi- 
ties of the week seem somewhat dry 
and prosaic. Youur other meetings cele- 
brate the feast of abstract intelligence, 
and must needs be somewhat forma] and 
conservative. But ours is the cream of 
the banquet. We are not fettered by the 
old rules. Our Association is not like 
an old projecting stone of the college 
building ,— venerable, yet dead; but like 
a young fragrant wall flower springing 
out of it, and lending beauty to the home 
of its cold unpaternal ancestry. The day 
has come when those whose stolen musi- 
cal indulgences were looked upon se 
askance and jealously, by eur A/ma Ma- 
ler, have come out, undowered and free, 
to take a stand for themselves, and have 
built up a soejety, in whose protecting 
and kindly inflaences these tender germs 
of the beautiful could shoot ap, these 
secret longings for a fresher life than our 
colleges justify, could find their natural 
sphere. Your Association contains in its 
constitution and intent, the germ of a 
new and prefound school of education. 
For it asserts the faet of the beautiful as 
a primary development of the mind. It 
gives the sanction of Jawful and good, to 
what the world has styled idleness. The 
young student, whose tender conscience 
reproved him for looking off frem his 
Euclid or Butler's Analysis, for a 
moment, to listen to the liquid thrill of 
the thrush, the trees before 


nis 


in his win- 
dow, — whose soul went out in indefina- 
ble longings, when he heard far off the 


swell of the bounding bugles, or the band 
of voeal serenades,—has now learned 
another lore, and has felt, that in yielding 
himself to his nature, he has found truth 
hand in hand with beauty. 

It is for this associated, organized 
recognition of the province of beauty, in 
nature and in art, especially in the great 
sphere of music, that | again congratulate 
you, gentlemen, and feel myself so privi- 
leged in assembling with you to-day. 

When I accepted your invitation, my 
thought was, how to express any thing 
on the subject of music, whieh should 
have definiteness, while it aimed to avoid 
narrowness of statement. It is not easy 
to speak well on this theme. I feel my 
incompetence, not chiefly on account of 
an imperfect acquaintance with the scien- 
tific basis of music,— because here it 
seems fittest to view it on the esthetic 
and spiritual side,— but simply because 
I feel it to be a theme almost too great 
for words to do justice to. Thinking of 
music, and of any deep expression of this 
divine gift to man, I often feel utterly at 
a loss what to say. It is like all fulness 
of beauty, ineffable and divine. No idea 
of it, but the purely 
seems admissible or worthy. It seems 
as if a discourse upon masic should be a 
poem, a mystic hymn, a breathing like 
iself, part of its own inspired utterances. 
Such beauty — 

‘** Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear,” 


should be its own interpreter. At least, 
on an occasion like this, all scientific, all 
technical, still more dilettante talk about 
music, seems varrow and degrading. We 
would shut out from this sacred en- 
closure, all the small theorists and critics 
of schools, and coucert rooms, and opera 
boxes, and listen to a deeper wisdom, 
and drink in more refined draughts of| 


transcendental, | 


beanty. Some Hebe must proffer asthe 
cup, while we sup at the banquet of 
the gods. 

| must be pardoned therefore, if, im 
dealing with this theme, I shall indulge 
occasionally, in what may be termed 
vagueness and extravagance of expres- 
sion. For | feel as if entering upon tioly 
and mysterious ground. J have ne fitting 
words, to declare how much music is to 
me. Itisa great unnamed, undefined — 
a perpetual transfusion from the spiritual, 
the very intimate presence of God, as 
eternally founded, as subtly interpenetra- 
ting, as anv manifestation of beauty that 
visits this visible world. When hb ‘am 
lifted on the wings of melody and harmo- 
ny, | feel that | have no words for this 
matter. Articulate language is lame and 
lagging! Music then seems te me an 
ethereal rain, an ever soft distillation, 
fragrant and liquid, and wholesome*to the 
soul, as dew to flowers; an incompreheu- 
sible deligin, a joy, a veice of mystery, 
that seems to stand on the boundary, be- 
tween the spheres of the senses and ‘the 
soul, and plead with poor unrefined ha- 
man nature, to ascend into regions of 
seraphic. uncontained life. 

O wondrous pewer! Art thow not the 
nearest breath of Gods own beauty, 
borne to us amid this infinite whispering 
gallery of his creation! Type: ofall 
love and reconciliation, — solvent of con- 
trary, hard elements.-- blender of soul 
with seul, and of all with the infinite 
harmony! How shall we express thee 
unblamed? how but in strains of someim- 
spired genius. surpassing even those” of 
him whe praised the hght ** offspring of 
heaven first born! °) With numbers, such 
as poets feign, of Orpheus and. Ammphi+ 
on, but beyond all that the sens of 
earth have ever sung toe us, should this 
divine mystery be fittingly celebrated. 

If 1 seem like a rhapsodist, in exalting 
the ministry of music to this pitch, you 
need but mark your own experiences, — 
these of you W ho are blessed with mitisi- 
cal susceptibilities and powers, — or at 
least, rend the lives of those great eom- 
posers who have been the true priests of 
harmony, and you will find the most mys 
tical flights of enthusiasm supported by 
all the solidity of faet. 

I conceive of music as the finest ex- 
pression of life, from its lowest actual; 
up to its highest ideal phases. It is the 
most central, universal mode of utterance, 
which art can attain. lv is vague, be- 
cause the thoughts and feelings it aims to 
express partake of the infinite. It repre- 
sents nothing with the graphic outhine of 
the pencil, because it strives to paint 
what no outlines ean take in. It is the 
heart's prayer, which cannot embody 
itself so fully as in the language of tones 
and harmonies. 

Novalis has called philosophy the 
soul's home-sckness. May not music, 
also, he so defined, with even more fal+ 
ness of meaning? For music seems like 
the souls effort to speak its mother 
tongue in a strange land, a yearning for 
a completer fulfilment of its destiny, am 
attempt to paint on the blank canvass of 
the present, with color-like melodies and 
tint-like harmonies, its ideal, Claude-like 
reminiscences of the scenery of itemative 
clime. Never do such visions of the 
perfect life come to us as.when listening 
to the highest musical «compositions. 
These point to a real sp:ritaal fountain, 
of which they ave the streams. As 








oe 


sneoepe 





sometimes when we are rambling through 
southern woods, the breez2 wafis to 
from a distance, the odvrof the rich 


deep-hidden magnolia, so, when strains of 


music are heard, we feel that such a de- 
licious distilment of sweets was not out 
of nothing and for nothing, bat has a 
corresponding spiritual source back of it, 
in the unseen world Music is the con- 
centrated aroma of the finest flowers of 
life, a foretaste of the great possibilities 
in human destiny, a vision of angelic 
ideal life. 

Of course | speak now of music of the 
highest order. 
of the affections, it must be as various as 
these are. It is the magic mirror, which 
idealizes every class of feclings, from t 
lowest to the highest. It expresses alike 


As music is th ianguage 


the voice of rage, of scorn, of desire, of 


love, of devotion, of penitence, of bound- 
less aspiration. 

In the works of Haydn, for instance, 
we have a representation of actual li 
in Beethoven, of ideal life. 

Of these two great men, especially 
the latter, [ would say a few words, 
{though at the risk of treading pon 
ground which has been gone over before. ) 
chiefly for the purpose of 
wide range of expression, which the 
higher music may take. 

In Haydn I| perceive a_ limited, 
healthy, cheerful soul, going forth into 
the sunshine and the spring, like a happy 
farmer, and piously ceijebrating the vis 
ble works of Gud [heir beauty and 
young freshness fill him with joy, which 
bursts out of every pore, like the singing 


liiustrating th 


birds. He is the man of to-day, say- 
ine in his heart: [| am content and 
thankful. This life is enough for me; 
praised be the Giver of all guod! Like 
the shepherds of Arcady, he pipes his 
pleasant song in the fields, unthoughtful 
ef times to come, neither sorrowing nor 
aspiring. His music, therefore, has the 
relish of real nature. It is daily air and 
bread and water. 

But Beethoven's musie is the charm 
ed lotus fvod, that leaves us all careless 
eof any life, but that within his own 
dreamy islands. He is the propliet, th 
restless man of dreams. Fettered in th: 
dungeons of sorrow, deserted by thus 1e 
most cherished, bis outward ear dead to 
the voice of friendship, love and music, 
he retires inward, on the inheritance of 
his spiritual possessions, the ‘ owner of a 
brain,’ if not of lands and good cheer, 


and receives draughts upon draughts of 


inspiration, as if he had sat at the very 
gates of Eden 
* And canght 

The life within like music flowing.”’ 
He sings not of the present, so much as 
of the unmeasured future. He portrays 
the struggle of genius with fate, of faith 
with doubt, of truth with falsehood, 
beauty with discord, love with hate — the 
struggle and the triumph also, for such 
superabundant energy cannot but succeed. 
If music ever expressed any of the real 
ties of that dim, deep sphere of drearms 
and of thought that wander through et 
nity, surely it is his. His famous C. M 
nor Symphony seems like the deepest 
parts of Hamlet, translated into harmony, 
only more perfect, because after all the 
alternations of spontaneous confidence 
and conscious doubt. cones sweeping on 
at length the glorious triumph —the faith 
that cannot be shaken — the whole being 
#o assured of itself, that there is no long- 


THE HARBINGER. 
er such a thing as a relapse into its form- 
er weakness lennvsons Two Voices 
is a work not unlike ita poem I can 
searceiy ever read through, without a 
f r of glad tears. ‘The dew and sun 
light ot the Diimiest summer morning 
seem the fittest symbol of its consumma- 
lndeed this profound strength and mas- 
sive motion of Beethoven's music, im- 
press one like some work of Michael An- 


velo, or the other artists of a manlier age 
than ours He seems born out of our 
times to stand ona vader piatiorm, 
—=ttOo W < and breathe and speak like one 
7 toa s 3 of Anak. tlow iike a mas- 
ter s it he plunges and penetrates into 
the very d sof harmony! What soul- 
noving, mVste rus chores he strikes, 


making our inmost souls thrill with unut- 


terable sighs and longing after that pow- 


er and beauty, which our bare, tame, com- 


mon-place days yield not! How he fills 
us with a magnetic influence, in whose 
wrapt trances no existence but in that 
calm inner sphere, seems satistactory and 
“ea How | sinks us at times, down, 
lown into s , easant vaie of dreams, 


with a shimimering of a hght around us, 


tii ; ! 
us common eartoly sun 


a 
here is no denying it, — he ts the king 


in the realms of harmony, a magician 


who lays his hand on the subtlest fibres 
f our ininost being, and makes us tet 
the ystery « ourseives and oar iife. 
Among 1 vreat masters, and great 
In his sphere, as Be thoven in his, we 
should not he ass by Mozart. But he 


deseribes not the sublime ideal life, but 
8 moods, tne 
ilternating smiles and tears of this change- 


ful earthly existence. Beethoven we 


tne der y ten r and pathe 


raze at as upon some severe statuesque 


lemigod ; but Mozart we love as a broth- 
+,—we smile or weep with bim in his 
operas, ind even in the grand devotional 


harmonies of his masses, when the swell 
OL the Kvri E erson transports us to the 


d eathedral domes, we hearat times 


the rich accompaniments, the same fit- 
Tul, Geiecious W hlings of a love which 
cannot wean itself froin earth, but seems 
to turn back, ¢ rpne is-like, to some fair, 
long lost Kurydice of happier days. 

But while we thus exalt these men 
above all others. as the master-spirits In 


the sphere of harmony, let us not be in- 
sensible to the debt of gratitude we owe 


to that long line of geniuses, who from 
tl davs of Handel and Bach. up to 
Spohr and Rossir have consecrated 


themselves to this difficult and beautiful 


ninistry of music. Their names are fa- 
miliar to us all, as household words. 
‘hey shine like stars above us, some of 
less. some of greater brillianey. Their 
nelodies, their harmonies, floating round 
8, a 1 very breath of beauty to our 


souls. When two or three are gathered 
together in the name of one of these 
masters, something of his spirit 1s among 


them, and as they thread their way to- 


rether, t igh the flowery mazes of his 

vorks, they are lifted out of the prison- 
> j ’ “) 

oust t ¢ } ind care and di spondcency, 


ful sphere, where har- 


ito a pul pea 
mony seems a thing interual, real, uni- 
Vv Sai 
Ir , anmant end madera 
ives, a it and modern, mu- 
sic has had us inspired votaries. But it 


s only within the last few centuries, as 
we all know, that it has attained to per- 
fection as a science and anart. How the 


plant, which for so many ages looked so 


dry and dead and unpromising, at length 
bloomed out in such fragrant and brilliant 
completeness, you all well know. We 
must all have felt it to be a privilege of 
priceless value, that we are born in an 
ive, throneh which are transmitted the 
inspirations of Handel, Hayda, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and the long line of masters, 
bright particular 
stars It is a great thing to live after 
th se men, men whose lives were all one 
burning feeling, one overmastering idea, 
-yearning after a perfect 


1¢@ beautiful, one long se- 


Ss eond ony to th sc 


one deep heart 
expression of tl 
ries of grand unclassified psychological 
facts. In their still world of dreams, 
what miracles did the power of art work 
ieir intense conceptions ’ 
ice and marshalling of 
means for producing tt 


il from 
athe ' re 
What skillifn 





heir intended effects, 
and what patient and intense labor at 
composition ! 

The lives of these men are like insu- 


lated points In history, only to be well 
comprehended by those who are some- 


what similarly organized. But their in- 
flaence is wider than we think, A great 
musical composer is a central power, who 
radiates a finer sense of beauty, by little 
and little. into the outmost and least-deli- 
He is but a poet, 
whose language is more interior, and uni- 
versal, than those who sing in articulate 
words. When we stop short, on the 
hreshold of the holy of holies, and are 
unable to penetrate, by reasou of the im- 
perfeetion of human speech, the high 
priest of harmony enters, and atters to 
the world’s ear the deep, soul-entrancing 
oracles of G vd. The curse of Babel 
falls not on him. He speaks and writes 
in the native tongue of the angels, and 
the music is caught up and repeated, with 
joy and acclamation, in the isles 
beyond the sea. His style becomes 
the style of his age We sing vari- 
ations — imitations of his themes. They 
in turn, are caught up and repeated, 
and in other forms of melody and com- 
binations of harmony they again burst 
forth upon the ear: and thus they go 
circling through lands, flashing from soul 
to soul —the air 1s pervaded by a musi- 
cal Spirit, the ear is more delicately tuned, 
the soul more enlarged and spiritualized ; 
and beauty, which is God's primal bene- 
dietion to his children, is celebrated with 
pious woyV ind reverence 

Thus wide and subile in its workings, 

Springing from 
Is go to the heart 


ecately organized souls 


is the spirit of music. 


the heart, it must nee 


Tonen meine kleinen Lieder, 
Die ein fubhlend Herz erchuf, 
Nur in einem Herzen wieder 


Dann erfullt ist ihr Beruf.’’ * 


Of its sweet, humanizing ministry, 
on the hearts of men, | need not speak. 
We all know enough of this. We are 
not stocks and stones. Our hearts vibrate 
to music, as if they were themselves 
musical instraments; and so they are, 
differing from one another in delicacy of 
construction, buat all responding to the 
vuice of God, which no one can resist.”’ 


To be Continued. 


* Tones upon my harp strings burning, 
When my soul is touched and thrilled, 


Ouly when to hearts returning 


Find their destiny fulfilled. 
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NEW MUSLC. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston, has sent us the fullowing publi- 








cations : 


i. Onto the Field of Glory; celebrated 
Duett in the Opera of Belisario. By 
Donizetti. 

29. When the Night Wind Bewaileth; or 
‘* Never More, Never More.’ W ords. 
by Epes Sarcent, Esq. Music, by 
WittiaMm R. Dempsrenr. 

3. Oh, Weep Not; auswer to The Old 
Arm Chair. By Henry Russet. 

4. The Jolly Beggar ; arranged and sung 
by Jonn Tempieron. 

5. Merrily Oh! the Woodman Trudves 


Along ; or, Backwoodsman’s Carol 


By Francrs H. Brown. I Dr-amed 
a Dream of Boyhood’ s Daue By an 
AMATEUR. 

6. La Requete, Valse Sentimental Com- 


posée par W. M. The Muanetta Waltz. 
By Epwarp B. Rosrnson. 

7. Six Tyrolian Waltzes. By 
HunTen. 


FRANCOIS 


No 1 is a very spirited Duett, and pop- 


ular among the lovers of the modern 
Whatever 


his tribe may lack, they have always 


Italian opera. Donizetti and 


beauty, always a graceful flow of melody; 
and such music will reign in concert-room 
and parlor, until the national sentiment 


and character are deepened altogether. 


This song, no doubt, will be welcome to 


any pair of sister voices, who wish for 


something elegant, inspiring, and 


difficult. 


Nos. 2 and 3, are such as their respec- 


not too 


tive authors couJd not fail to compose 


Their places in the realm of song are 


perfectly well understood and settled. 


They have their admirers each, and are 
not in danger soon of losing them. Mr. 
Dempster’s music has much less preten- 
sion than that of Mr. Russell. ‘here is 
a certain simplicity and pathos in it, which 
those 


and a vein of melody, which 


suits who could not enjoy more, 
preserves 
its constancy to one idea, through all his 
always 


songs. So too of Russell, you 


know where to find him; which to the 
critic saves much concert-going. 


No. 5, Mr. 
has a great deal of sprightliness, and 


Brow a's Bai hu »odsman, 
shows a ready skill in accompaniment. 
Of the ‘‘ Amateur's ’’ song, we should say 
it shows more feeling and striving at effect, 
though modestly, than it does knowledge 
of the material in which he works. 

No. 6. The 
Waltzes, which appear among us, show 


innumerable original 
that music is fast becoming more than a 
passive enjoyment, or than an aceomplish- 
ment with us. 
aspirations a considerable 


Among these youthful 
variety finds 
place, and occasionally you meet with 
something individual and genuine. We 
may say this of the Valse Sentimentale, 
by a young pianist of Boston, who, we 
are told, bids fair fur excellence. It is 


evident from this little morceau alone, that | 
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he has got beyond the customary routine 
of hacknied harmonies ; there is a some- 
thing studied and refined in his, which 
marks acquaintance with good iodels. 
No 7 


for beginners. 


furnishes excellent recreations 


Tyrolian airs, as like 


each other as they are, seem always 


fresh. ‘They constitute one of the cardi- 


nal forms of melody. 


POETRY. 





[The author of the following Hexameters 
was a pupil of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, and has sinee graduated at Harvard 
University.— Eps. ] 

Por the Harbinger. 
ODE TO NIGHT. 

Thou of the unseen world, from thy throne 
in obscurity hidden, 

Shrouded in fathomless mystery, who found- 
est on ocean thy chambers, 

Graciously list to me now, and benignantly 
smile thou upon me ; 

Breathe on my soul such life, that with rap- 
ture, On pinions eXxstalic, 

High it may soar unto heaven, and down 
into regions of chaos 

Hasten, undazzled by brightness, undaunted 
by shadows and darkness, 

Now is the season of thought, pure feeling 
and high aspiration, 

Silence and darkness surround me; O fill me 
with holy e:otions, 

Calm, energetic, sublime ; bid me warble in 
strains of deep music, 

All that of 


wherein thou hast placed me 


pleasure uniningled the world 


Yieldeth, and cause me to show, how blest 
are the days of the sightless. 

Strange is my measure and old, long-lost to 
the lyre of the poets; 

Yet if the high-sounding harp-strings thrill 
"neath the touch of the Norseman, 

If but the Psalmist of Life, quick catching 
the numbers of Tegner, 

Echo the music seraphic, its wild strain fills 
me with wonder. 

Hail, all hail to thee then, loved theme of 
my innermost being ! 
Welcome, thrice welcome, ye shades, through 
which from the fount of existence, 
Life’s stream, now all calm, now hurried and 
troubled, hath borne me. 

Weary and care-worn day ‘neath the wing 
of the night is reposing, 

Gone is the sun from the sky ; no moon 
there echoes his language ; 
Hushed is the music of stars, and the calm 
bight, darkness-begirded, 
Silently looketh on mortals and tenderly | 
blesseth their sleeping ; 

Toucheth the eye of affliction and, straight- | 
way, dried is its fountain; 

Toucheth the lips of the mourner and lo, 
sweet smiles overspread them, 

Toucheth the heart of the longing, and hope, 
ever-struggling within it, 

Finds in the dream-world rest, sweet peace, 
unalloyed consolation. 

See, how the soul of the loving, unclosing 
its innermost chamber, 
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Beckons her gentle approach, wide-spreading 
its arms to reeeive her. 

She, from her casket of jet, fond thoughts, 
all fresh from the absent, 

Silently spreadeth before it; and, fraught 
with its answering breathings, 

Hasteneth back to bestow them, for this is 
her holiest mission. 

O, there are moments in life, fair scenes in 
the draina of being, 

Times, when the chords of the soul, deep 
vibrate te music unattered ; 

When, through the gloom that obscures it, 
a light bursts forth from within it, 

Soft as the shimmer of evening, but steady 
and clear as a sunbeam. 

Yet though within each spirit forever it 
burneth in secret, 

Shedding a radiant glow in the depths where 
sorrow is nurtured, 

Often by cloids is it darkened, the incense 
of worship unhallowed, 

Paid to the demons which Self, when reign- 
ing supreme hath about him, 

Doing forever his bidding. So sheddeth it 
not within all men 

Beams of an equal effulgence. But lo, in 
the heart of the Christian, 

There is it seen in its fulness, for there hath 
it ever been cherished. 

Know ye its name and its sphere? True 
sympathy, holy and heartfelt, 

Fountain of action unwearied, no spring of a 
useless repining, 

Knowing no check, nor exhaustion ; for; 
nightly on wings of petitions, 

Borne is the soul it adorneth, to drink from 
the river eternal. 

Thus is it nourished by night, on its surface 
resplendent and limpid, 

Seen is each image of pleasure, each picture 
of sadness reflected. 

Tell me no longer that night, most beautiful 
birth of creation, 

Aught can possess that is gloomy, for dark- 
ness like light is from heaven. 

Wondrous indeed are thy works, kind mes- 
senger, comfort-bestowing. 

I am thy child, O Night; thy fond hand, 
sweetly maternal, 

Guided and guideth me still, through life’s 
paths devious and lonely ; 

O’er these eyes thou spreadest the veil of 
thy beautiful presence, 

Shading them kindly trom objects, that daz- 
zie but do not enlighten. 

Yet hast thou opened within deep sources of 
bliss without measure, 

Borrowed from fancy and thought, ever ac- 
tive in sweet contemplation, 

Filling with images pleasing, with lofty con- 
ceptions my spirit. 

Melodies hover around me, for nature in 
tones ever-varied, 


Heard, comprehended alone by the soul 
when pondering in silence, 

Chanteth that anthem of power, which lifted 
with pure inspiration 

Handel, majestic, sublime; blithe Hayda 
and sombre Beethoven. 

These are thy gifts, O Night, sweet solace of 
many 4 sadness. 


Shall I repine for the outward, when views 
like these of the inward 
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Greet me incessantly ? Never; but trusting- 





lv onward, still onward 
Toil in the journey of life, and arrived at 
eternity’s portal, 
Find in a fadeless Elysium, a vision by earth 
unbeclouded. 
JoserH B. SMITH. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 8. 1845. 


For the Harbinger. 
TO —— 


O sadly throbs this lonely heart, 





And droops my spirit taint and fast, 
While wandering thus from thee apart, 


And finding life but in the past. 


But in the past — yet Memory flings 
Her image, Hope, upon the sky ; 
Aad Destiny, with rustling wings, 


Smiles sweetly as she hurries by. 


Yes— Love shall stil! his fragrant Urn 
Exhaust in rosy showers of bliss: 
Once more our hearts comming!ing burn, 


And melt in passion’s thrilling kiss. 


And yet 


U pon thy 


- 0 Heaven! that I should leave 
ow one saddening trace, 
Or that my fond caress should weave 


A veil of sorrow for thy face. 


No — rather let me sigh alone — 
Lei prssion Herce ly me entreat — 

Those sad eyes ana that mourniul tone 
Shall callus my tran-ports — till we meet. 


G. G. F 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1846. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 


contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gimbling spirit in trade, reckless adventur’, and 
¢c wmmercial convulsions all tending to im) ov-erish 
the laborer and to reader every condition insecurt 


Relief is to com, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tx und Usiversal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, ts business. to active life. 

D CHANNING. 


ASSOCIATION NOT SECTARIAN. 


s 








We have been so much gratified with 
the frankness, liberality, and truthfulness, 


conspicuous in the fi llowing extract from 


a letier, which we have lately received 
from an honored frien! in Obio, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of inserting 
it in our columns, and accompanying it 
with a few remarks of our own. The 
writer may be assured that we cordially 
reciprocate his expressions of guod feel 


ing, and that, where there is such real 


unity of purpose, no theological difference 
can produce a division of spirit 


‘* (nie, Dee. 25, 1845. 

-~ To the * Editors of the Har inger 

‘* Friends, — My six months having 
nearly expired, | remit herewith one dol- 
lar for your very entertaining and in- 
structive periodical. Although thevloag- 
cally I differ on some points widely trom 
you, and am too thoroughly rooted and 
grounded in the faith of our so-called 
Ca/vinisiic doctrines to be a convert to 
any mo lern theory of religion, yet strange- 
ly enough I find myself in sympathy with 


those whom my Calvinistie brethren are | 
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disposed to charge with infidelity, because 
they are trying to effect by positive prac- 
tical effort that revolution in society which 
their own professed faith ought to en- 
courage them to hope will be successful. 
Now, friends, you and | may not discourse 
about the spiritual and the future world 
alike, but so long as I see you striving to 
induce man to love God and to leve his 
brother man, and aiming by practical 
means to elevate the condition and the 
character of humanity, | am bound by my 
Christian faith to bid you God speed. 
‘** Yours, sincerely.’’ 


We are not aware, for ourselves, that 
we have advanced any doctrines which 
need give offence to the sincerest ad- 
vocates of the Calvinistic faith, or any 
other prevailing form of theology that 
has been received by portions of the 
Christian church. We have, it is true, 
expressed ourselves with earnestness and 
fervor, in regard to the hollow and super- 
ficial pretensions to morality which we 
witness around us; we have made no 


concealment of our solemn conviction that 


none of the popular religious bodies of 


the day represents with any thing like 
fidelity, the pure, loving, and blessed 
spirit of true Christianity ; and we have 
given utterance to the lofiy hope, which 
swells our heart, that a brighter day is 
approaching, when the idea of Jesus shall 
he embodied in the institutions of society ; 
when ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord’* shall be 
written on ‘*‘ the bells of the horses,’’ and 
the instruments of labor; and all the 


os of men shal] resound with songs 


dwe Mh 


of grateful joy, as they praise the great 
Creator both in worship and in work, in 
the sublime services of the Temple, and 
the daily labor of their hands. But this 
certainly should be no ground of disunion 
between us and the tolerant Calvinist. 
On many points we approach more nearly 


We believe 


with him. that ‘* the whole world lieth in 


probably than he supposes. 
wickeduess; that there is none righteous, 
no, not one:”’ that ‘**the hands of men 
are swilt to shed blood ; that their throat 


is an open sepuichre, and the poison of 


asps is under their tongue ; and the way 
of truth they have not known.”’ We 
believe with him that these fearful! evils 
und miseries can be remedied only by an 
entire surrender to the will of God, by 
the acceptance of his laws, and by the 


practical embodiment in our lives, and 


‘our institutions of those eternal principles 


of Justice and Truth which the Seriptures 


always represent as the foundations of 


his Throne. 
This is the essential faith of Associa- 
tionists. It forms the life-spring of their 


movement. It is reproduced, in an end- 


less variety of forms, in the writings of 


the great Fourier. It inspires the action 
of those who are now devoting them- 
selves, with enthusiastic energy, to the 


establishment of a better order of society. 




















| We may accept the Calvinistic explana- 
tion of these facts, or not, according, to 
our theological tendencies and education; 
hut with regard to the facts themselves, 
there is no dispute; and the practical 
action which grows vut of them presents 
a ground of union, in the midst of great 
speculative differences. 

In the true harmonic state of society, 
accordingly, there will be room for differ- 
ent types of doctrine, as we are aseured 
there was in the primitive Churehes. of 
Christianity, and as there now is, in the 
united families who are attempting, in 
differer.t parts of the country, to realize 
We find among 
them at present, men who incline to Cal- 


the idea of Association. 


vinistic doctrines, with others of a more 
heretical character ; the devoted receivers 
of the illustrious Swedenborg, and the 
bold inquirers who question al! the teach- 
ings of a traditional theology ; but their 
religious differences are not made promi- 
nent; and in Jaboring together for scien- 
tific truth, for social reform and progress, 
for the most sacred rights of humanity, 
they enjoy a union of heart and soul, a 
consciousness of mutual identity, which 
can never be produced by mere intellectual 
agreement on matters of speculation, 
however valuable and important. 





THE PERFECTIONIST — FOURIER’S CO8- 
MOGONY — FESTUS — SWEDEN- 
BORG, &e. 

‘The Perfectionist,’ a theological 
paper, published in Putney, Vt., has 
pleasantly complimented us upor the live- 
liness, the raciness, the variety, and so 
forth, of our weekly matter, and assigns 
the ‘* little drummer’ a place in the very 
first rank of the procession of the more 
note worthy phenomena of philosophy, 
literature and art, as ‘“* Swedenborgian- 
’ © Pourierism, ”’ 
‘* Beethovenism,’’ ** Nenrology,’’ ‘* Phre- 


ism,’’ ‘** Goetheism,’ 
nology,’ &c. For all which we would 
make due acknowledgement, while we are 
far from courting only so se/eect a sympathy 
and audience, as it is said our dealings 
with the *‘ current literature’’ and our 
‘*transcendental notices of the eseteric 
wonders of music,”* seem to imply. We 
seek the good of Man, and address our- 
selves with such style as we can com- 
mand, and from such poor vantage ground 
of culture as we chance to occupy, toe the 

Perfeetionists 
But we believe 
in a perfection of the whole, starting with 


heart of all Humanity. 
are we, too, in our way. 


that great overruling thought, the Unity 
of the Race ; while our brother seems to 
trust to such isolated ** self-perfeetioneer- 
ing,’’ as has been sarcastically impated to 


the Unitarians. 
The Harbiuger, he thinks, has no great 
pretensions on the score of ‘* spirituality ;”’ 











and therefore 


it is ‘not a Bible paper ;”’ 
the utmost stretch of praise can only make 
it out to be ** first among the second best.” 
We prostrate ourselves in all humility to 
this pontifical decree, and ask no higher 
place than that assigned to us, which is 
far higher than we deserve, no doubt. 
The dome of our great temple we confess 
is not yet built; we move in its lower 
courts and aisles, amid the great congrega- 
tion of Humanity, who have got a wor- 
ship of work to perform, befure they can 
be united as one body, one living temple 
of Holiness, while over us hovers in vision 
that crowning dome of a pure theology, 
an undivided, truly catholic and christian 
church, whose principles it is not for this 
It is all 
revealed, we doubt not in the Bible, in the 
perfect life of Christ. But it 
united, sound, well-sphered humanity to 


age but partially to conjecture. 
needs a 


interpret all that truly ; and we smust first 
‘+do the will ef God, before we can know 
of the dvuctrine.”” This, we conceive, 
applies to the race collectively, as well 
as to the individual. What more shall we 
that to 


Gospel teachings, we do hope and labor 


say, except in strict obedience 


fur the ** kingdum of heaven on earth,’’ 
and accordingly are deeply interested, 
of 
Christ, in this first scientific solution of the 


through our trust in the promi-es 


problem of the laws which Ged ordained to 
regulate the outward organization of that 
eociety which shall be worthy to be called 


aheaven! And do we not do religiously, 


when we chronicle and bring together all 


indications, whether in philosophy, in 


literature, in art, or in any other sphere 


of human acuvily, Which tend towards 


that great fulfilment! Should we leave 


this and go to the letter of the Bible, 
would it nut send us directly back to this ! 
We respect all faithful and reverent in- 
terpreters of the Word, which we strive 
also to interpret by our lives, wiA others, 
aud not merely for them. 

‘** The Perfectionist’? having paid his 
court to us in so many gracious compil- 
ments, feels intimate enough in his next 
number to descend upon our faults, 

‘* We notice some foamy appearances 
on the tide of the last Harbinger which 
indicate, more than any thing we have 
seen in it heretofure, that “breakers are 
ahead.’ We have an article from ‘ Fou- 
rier on Cosmogonyv,’ &c. * * * If 
the Fourierists receive this as a direct 
revelation, we have no fault to find, ex- 
cept with their credulity. But if it is to 
pass for the result of human investigations, 
it is self-evidently very silly, impudent 
stull,’’ &c. 

We dv not receive it as a revelation; 
nor do we set up Fourier as absolute 
authority in any thing beyond what he 
has proved to our own reason and our 
very nature. The sphere of science, and 
not of spiritual illumination, is all he 
claims to represent. 


He is our Guide in 
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the great science of industrial association. | which did not forsake him wherever he 


His doctrine of attraction, of Universal 
Unity, and his analysis of the Passions, 
place Lim to our minds above all philoso- 
phers. His mighty faith in analogy, or 
correspondence, and his remarkable mas- 
tery thereof in many spheres, which he 
has acquired through application of the 
Key, which he calls the ** Law of the 
Series, ” 


which regulates alike the dis- 


tribution of human passions, or motive 
principles in life, of the successive or- 
ganizations of society, of the planetary 
tones aud 
of the 


ramification of plants and trees, of the 


harmonies, of the scales of 


colors, and mathematical forms, 
bones and veins and nerves and fibres of the 
auimal economy, thus finding in the soul 
the key to all appearances, and in matter 
every where perpetual fresh illustration 
of the seul :—this dectrine seizes upon us 
with irresistible power, not only because 
we recognize 10 it the satisiactory grounds 
of his more practical arrangements, which 
show them wo be not arbitrary, mere ex- 
pedients, but because it Is consistent with 
the profoundest observations ofall great 
all that 


with 


minds, as well as we cal] 


revelation, considered in its spirit, and 
because it gives a ul ity to all our know- 
ledge, and a clue and clear direction to 
all the labyrinthine multifarious medley 
of discoveries, and agitatiens, and aspira- 


tions, and conflicts, and contrasts, and 


mighty heavings of the bosom of this age. 


The world is infinite, and the application 


} 


of alaw once found, is business enough 


for thinking minds forevermore. Fourier 


had traced it clearly through some 


spheres, employed it successfully in the 


sulution of some questions. But a rest- 


less mind like his could net stop there ; 
he must see if his law holds in great as 


well as small; he must go beyond our 


universe, and see if universes are not 


distributed in like manner as the elements 
of one ; he must cast the light of this law 
far into the immensities of space, and read 


there, magnified to stupendous characters 


the all-pervading, all explaining form of 


the soul, by which God, Man, and Nature 
In doing 


this he only tries his system, and grati- 


mutually explain each other. 


fies his fancy, doubtless, in some degree, 
since time and faculties could not suffice 
Think of it as 
you do of every one’s Cosmogouny, as the 
complement of his experience, which the 
mind in its tyrannizing love of complete- 


for observation of so much. 


ness fureed upon him. 

For ourselves we do not fee! under any 
pledge to defend or to explain this Cos- 
We pub- 
lished it as an evidence of the grandeur 


mogony in detail, or in general. 


and consistency of the man’s mind; to 
show that the law which he applies to 
social arrangements, and to the solution 


of metaphysical questions, was a law 





leave very doubtful 


turned hiseyes. That it is ** silly, impu- 
deut stuff,” is said only in view of its 
thinking of its 
Without professing to aecept 
it, we are compelled to respect it, and do 


strangeness, without 


sublimuty. 


find it full of rich suggestion. 

Every man has his Cosmegony of some 
sort. Every man figuresto himself some 
dim theory of the universe in which he is, 
at least enough to serve as background 
and support to those definite conclusions 
and maxims by which he governs his own 
little life and world. Does he rest satis- 
fied with the Either 
that is putting himself to sleep on the 
locked up 
there, as if it were irreligious to ask what 


Mosaic account! 
subject, leaving it quietly 


meaning lies concealed under the poetic 
garb of the brief literal statement; or it is 
pretending to some bold philosophy ade- 
quate to the interpretation of the Mosaic 
account; for suppesing that account to 
contain the.very truth, « stil! remains.as 
deep a philosophical problem to interpret 
that account of the creation, as it would 
be to explain the creation itself at first 
hand. Noone takes it literally, except 
those who reverence the sign, yet dare 


not ask after the thing signified. All 
men have their cosinegonies. Considered 
in the abstract, as they might first 


occur to thought, freed from the sleepy 
endorsements of familiarity, would not 
the popular ideas, or vague shadows of 
an idea, about the universe, look quite as 
strange and quite as undemonstrable and 
fantastical, as this of Fourier, which had 
of course to be bolder in order to be better 
Our * Perfectionist ’” 
himself has his Cosmogony, we doubt not, 


than any other? 


which may need perfecting as much as 
many other things. 

We published the manuscript in ques- 
tion, fully conscious that its occasional eb- 
securities and technicalities, itscalm unqual- 
ified narrative of things that would seem 
beyond human evidence, its air of poetic 
extravagance, and sudden transitions from 
the heights of contemplation to the play- 
ful sarcasms upon his contemporaries, 
would puzzle and provoke not a few, and 
impressions upon 
most. We offered it as a splendid frag- 
ment, not without its defects and its ex- 
erescences, which might show some of 
the peculiarities of his mind, concealing 
not the worst, and proving this at least, 
that Fourier was not that literal, narrow, 
mechanical maa of the nineteenth century 
which sentimental aod mouralizing critics 
have supposed. Vague and fragmenta- 
ry, and full of clouds and chasms, and 
bold flashes and sull belder shadows as it 
is, this picture, this sketch, (fer how could 
it be more) lends a not unworthy back- 
ground to his plainer statements concern- 
ing the destinies and duties of this age 


meron diay 
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and gencration. We ask none of our 
readers to take it for any more. Is it a 
freater outrage upon their common sense 
to give them a page or two which they 
cannot understand, than it would be to 
fill up volume after volume with com- 
mon places which they would quietly 
skip’ Why are men so much more en- 
raged at a paradox, than they are at a 
platitude’? The one may strike out some- 
thing from them even by opposition, 
while the other but benumbs all thought. 

Our reviewer also takes exception to 
our praise of “ Festus,’’ which he 
styles a ‘* Universalist Poem.’’ It seems 
his “ perfectionism,’’ cannot relish the 
thought of all humanity being finally 
made good; but deems it best to “let 
the devil alone,’’ and not try to save 
him. Perfectionism made perfect is its 
utmost horror. Now we care little for 
the Theology of ‘* Festus.’’ 


ed with the fulness of life there is in 


Compar- 


that poem, all systems and doctrines are 
but so many passing moods of the mind, 
or colors which it borrows from the coun- 
h which it wings its ceaseless 


tries throu 


7 
heroic flight But we are free to say, 


that we do sympathize with that view of 


Evil, which makes it to be but a lower 
transitional state in the ascending series, 
the progressive development of Good 
Otherwise we should insult God's Provi- 
dence with the worst kind of scepticism. 
But this, he says, is utterly incompati- 
ble with the deference we often pay to 
Swedenborg : for, ‘‘ if there is a system 


in the world which stands immovably in 


the way of Universalism, it is that of 


Swedenborg. Swedenborg we rever- 
ence for the greatness 
his thought. We study him continually 
for the light he sheds on so many prob- 
lems of human destiny, and more espe- 
cially for the remarkable correspondence, 
as of inner with outer, which his revela- 
tions present with the discoveries of Fou- 
rier concerning Social organization, or 
the outward forms of life. The one is 
the great poet and high-priest, the other 
the great economist, as it were, of the 
Harmonie Order, which all things are 
preparing, 
one sense, we have as little to do as 


Yet with his Theology, in 
with that of ** Festus.’ If eternal pun- 
ishment be really his doctrine, so far we 
reject him. But it is by no means clear 
He borrows 
continually the phraseology of the Bible, 


when he speaks from an interior meaning. 


to us that that is his idea. 


The word ‘* eternal’? may have but a 
relative signification, as he uses it; and 
when we consider that the peculiar prop- 
erty of Swedenborg’s mind was vision, or 
direct on-sight ; that he saw everything, 
as it were, bodily before him, and rather 
described in pictures, than explained iu 
theughts, what more natural than that 


and profundity of 
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he should relate his visions of the actual 
hells, or present spheres of perverted hu- 
man passions, in the technical language 
of the scriptural allusions to the condition 
of the wicked! Surely in the great Phi- 


losophy of Swedenborg, Evil is nothing 


I é 
absolute, and has no being in itself, inas- 
much as the only ground of being is in 
Love, which is Good, and which is God. 

Call not our praises of Swedenborg 
** hollow,” therefore ; if he offered us ten 
times as much, which we could not as- 
sent to, it would not detract in the least 
from our reverence for the man, or our 
great indebtedness to his profoundly spir- 
itual insight. Jtis no honor to any man 
to swallow him whole, to neutralize our- 
selves in his presence, and offer him a 


1 


passive and unintelligent, inanimate wel- 


come. Rather let us put what he has 
seen with what we have experienced, how- 
ever small, so it be genuine, and thus 
make out a completer testimony to the 
truth which only the whole united chorns 
of intelligent spirits ean ever declare in 
all its fulness. 


MEN FOR ASSOCIATION. 


‘* Vermont, Jan. 3, 1846. 

‘“ My Dear Friend,—You speak of the 
searcity of ‘genuine Associationists * and 
| am not at all surprised that my own 
opinion in reference to the fact is confirm- 
ed by your actual experience. 
believed that such characters were to be 
made, at least that the material must be 
first found and then subjected to such 
Operations as the Phalanx might perform, 
bef ‘cenuine associationist’ could 
result from it. I also believe that the 
true material is searee, and that there 
‘many called but few chosen * for 
this work of the re-organization of society. 
For my own part I have lovoked upon the 


l alwavs 


eioTre a 
may be 


lot of a pioneer in this cause, as one which 
must be accompanied with many and per- 
haps sore trials—with the anxieties which 
always accompany great undertakings, 
and with the hardships and sacrifices 
which inevitably come with every attempt 
to sever the established ties of habits, 
custom and public thought. The time is 
now come when he who embarks in this 
cause must expect the community to ask, 
‘what is this fool going to do;’ and he 
must bear the gibes and sneers of those 
who predict his failure and proclaim his 
folly. 

‘* With such sentiments in regard to 
the character of an Associationist, or 
rather the qualifications necessary to form 
it, I flatter myself that I shall not be dis- 
appointed when the time arrives for me to 
assume it, with the experience of any or 
all the consequences which necessarily 
result from practically engaging in the 
cause. It seems to me that | may safely 
anticipate the satisfaction which always 
arises from the conviction of having en- 
gaged in a true and noble work at a time 
when it was universally ridiculed and 
despised. As sure as God liveth, the 


time will come when the Pioneer Associa- 
tionists shall live in loftier glory than 
ever descended from political forum, or 
battle field, and the humblest soldier in 
their ranks should ask no greater reeom- 
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pence than the proud happiness of knew- 


ing that he is serving the cause of his 
race and securing the gratitude of pos- 


We insert the above passage from a 
letter, although it was not intended for 
lt is true, thatin the present 
state of the Associative enterprise, great 
devotion, zeal, courage, perseverance, 


publication. 


and wisdom, are requisite, in those who 
would engage in the practical movement. 
This arises, however, in a great measure, 
from the facet that most Associations have 
started with a deficiency of means that 
would be apt to prove fatal to almost any 
undertaking; it has been almost impossi- 
ble for them, — such has been the inter- 
est awakened in the subject —to reduce 
this number within convenient limits, and 
henee, they have suffered from pecuniary 
embarassment, from inadequate accom- 
modations, and from an imperfeet and con- 
fused organization of industry. The mem- 
bers consequently, have been called upon 
for many sacrifices; their faith, patience, 
and hope have undergone a stringent test ; 
the rough wind of adversity has winnowed 
them so thoroughly as to brush away the 


lighter and more inconstant spirits; and 
every man has been made to feel that he 
has put his hand to a work which de- 
mands all the strength of soul] that can be 
It seems to be the 
order of Providence that the greatest 
enterprises should commence with the 


smallest means, as the King of the moral 


summoned to his aid. 


world was born in the stable of a Jewieh 
village. 

If the Associative movement were sus- 
tained by alequate resources,—if it en- 
joyed the facilities without which even no 
large operations in ordinary business are 
ever attempted,—it could be carried on, 
with assurance of suecess, by men and 
women of the average character which 
our population presents. It would require 
neither saints nor angels, martyrs nor 
heroes; but the usual capaeity, talent, 
and integrity which are found every day 
in the common walks of life. All the ten- 
dencies of Association are to quicken the 
faculties, to elevate and refine the cha- 
racter, to inspire a sense of honor and 
respousibility, to dee pen the sentiment of 
truth and justice, to cultivate the purest 
and most friendly feelings in social inter- 
course, in short, to develope the higher 
and nobler capacities of human nature, to 
a degree of perfection unknown in the 
eivilized order, Nothing is more remarka- 
ble in its practical operation, than the 
moral and intellectual improvement ex- 
hibited by those who are brought under its 
influence from previous unfavorable eir- 
cumstances; and hence, it would be safe 
to caleulate on the success of any practical 
attempt, provided there was a sufficiency 
of material resources, and of course, ng 
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signal lack of the wisdom, integrity, prac- 


tical skill, and business talent which are 


found in all departinents of society as it 


Alar 
r 
1s. vor 


sacrifice and suffering, which, at present, 
to a greater or less degree undoubtedly 
exists. Industry would be furnished with 


such means and facilities as could not 


fail to render it attractive; its products 
would be gained in abundance with com- 
parative ease ; the same economy would 


furnish a style of living more varied, more 


wholesome, more natural, and far more 


suisfactory, than is presented by the 


tables of civilization; there would be op- 
portunity and leisure for reading, study, 


sac al nrvercourse, Such as 18 


amusement, ; 
not enjoyed by any large mass of people 
in Christendom, to say nothing of those 
out of lL; and then, life would be sur- 
rounded with a perpetual charm, and they 
who are now doomed to bow the back 
ind bend the knee, to work as they are 
bidden and to starve if 


the drudges and serfs of a 


they refuse, to be 
commercial! 
Feudalism, to tend the swine for the lords 
of civilivation with no chance for the 
parings of pork, as Carlyle elegantly ex- 


presses it, would find a Home, beautifu 


attractive in itself, adapted to al] the 


aspirations of their nature, and inspiring 


a feeling of attachment and love which no 


ar ¢ e! ‘ ‘ D © ue ‘ 
baronial castle, no stately ancestral furests 


‘ 2 | ] . lL.) anal] saree 
no pictured Has COUIG Call LOTED, 
< whieh mriet 


‘ 1) ‘ i} } 29 i 
Stull, with all the sacrifics 
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pe endured in the actual condition uf the 
movement, it cannot be denied, that there 
Is HOW a great charm inthe life of As 


sociation, which leads these who might 


command the most favorabl: 


the world goes 1 eivilizat t } 


1 goes, | vilization, to shrink 
from them with a feeling of indeseribable 
aversion. We can testify that with us, 
m ders go away wW 1 reluctant 
and ret n Wi gia ess The y ire 
home-sick when they leave us fer a short 
time; and always return with fresh inte 
rest to the cause which is so near their 
hearts. ‘They feel that there is a freedom 


from arbitrary rule, a pervading friend)i- 


ness and hilarity, a truthfulness of ex- 


pression and of intercourse, and a con- 
sclousness of devotion to a noble purpose, 
which 


i 


they do not find elsewhere; and 


accordingly, they give their cordial pre- 
ference to the life of a pioneer in Associa- 
tion, rather than to the most tempting op- 
order can 


portunity which the civilized 


present, 


CASSIUS M. CLAY AND THE 
HARBINGER. 
Cassius M. Cray is a node man, every 
inch of 


' 


true greatness indelibly stamped 


him. He has 


upon 


his soul: —he receives the reproofs of 


iriendship as kindly as the words of ap- 


proval, nor is he slow to diseriminate 


would there be the need of 


one attribute of 
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well-meant rebuke from unjust censnre ; 


while he 18S as ready to acknowledge the 


favor of the one as he is prompt to repel 


the outrage of the other. 


These we con- 


sider characteristic traits of the man, 


which elevate him to a high plaee in our 
estimation. 

\ few weeks since we had occasion to 
Inake some strictures upon certain views 


he had express 4 of Association, which 


we deemed hasty and ill advised, and 
consequently unsound and pre udicial to 
> eause of truth 


what we hold to be th 


and the highest welfare of mankind: 


these were made with some revret of the 


necessity. but with the same h arty good- 
will and genuine sympathy as previously 
we had felt in giving faint utterance to 
our admiration of the 
the man, whe nobly assaulted in its very 
strong-hold, the demon of slavery, at the 


risk of self-sacrifice and all else that is 
held 
are taken. It 
hold free 
the right. W 


** take 


dear. In this spirit our remarks 


is well; with such men 


we can converse and come at 


like the man who ean 


censure (coming from the right 


source with good intent) with the same 


spirit that we do praise, being neither 


elated by one, nor depressed by the 
othe m *? 

Mr. Clay is so gracious and good- 
bumored in his comments on our article, 


which his fairness too prompts him to re- 


publish, and he exhibits so earnestly the 


7 / 
conscientious froudness ot 


purity and 


his purposes, that despite what we see in 


him of error there is ne ground of con- 
troversv left between us. And vet we 
should be glad to disabuse him of a few 
him that 
work to be done— a 


more efficacious method of 


misappre hensions, and convinee 


there Is a greater 


attaining the 


very ends he seks, than that 


seemingly 
the most obvious and urgent. The very 


wideness, however, of fundamental views, 


views in regard to human nature and 


human destiny on earth, if not also the 


pressing demands of 


the peculiar and 
critical position, in which he is placed, 
precludes the possibility of reaching con- 
clusions drawn from such far-off premises, 
and sustained by such a host of aceident- 
al circumstances, which must be brushed 


from the questions involved before they 
can be approached. We can understand 


and fully appreciate him when he says: — 


** Seeing great and pressing evils lying 
across our path in life, we cannot from 
our organization go round them, and we 
would not if we could. We shall deem 
ourselves happy, when our lamp is extin- 
guished, if it shall be said of us, there 
was one who dared to do regit, at whatever 
cost of personal and spiritual care. We 
think we have fully proven to the world — 
or that very smal] portion to which we 
are known,~ that we shall not sacrifice 
an honest and manly expression of our 
sentiments to frend or foe. It is far 


heroic bravery of 


easier, in life, to eater to the crimes and 
delusions of men, than to ineur their cen- 
sures, by a faithful setting forth of the 
right, and the true, as we see it. We 
de not profess to be wise but honest. If 
any other man or set of men, shall be 
gifted with a broader insight into the 
nature of things, than we— much more, 
if by self-sacrifice, they shall lead the 
way to (ruth and heppiness, which are the 
temples of the Living Ged, none shall 
exceed us in prefound admiration and 
reverence.”’ 








We would not have Mr. Clay compro- 
mise his position one whit; neither blink 
his eye to the ‘‘ pressing evils which lie 
in his path,” nor in any manner go round 
them. No, we would cheer him onward, 
in what he believes to be the path of 
duty, to give to * evil” the most manfu) 
Not while 
le sees but the one path, the direct one, 
full of danger and hardship, would we 
counsel temporizing or desertion ; but we 
would point out, if possible, another path 
less difficult, but not less direct, which 
would lead with safety and certainty te 
the most comprehensive desires of good, 
We have no fear but he will find this 
path ere long; in the mean time, besides 
carrying with him the inward satisfaction 
of a conscious integrity of purpose and 
the exaltation of a soul burning to de 
deeds great as just, he will receive from 
those of the living whose regard is es- 
teemed, the applause which is his meed, 
and the grateful ineense of gratitude from 
a posterity more faithful to the ways of 
But let us ask af our 
brether in the crusade against the hoste 
of wrong and iniquity, to study our tac 
ties; believe us, in time, he will] be en- 
listed as a 


blows that his arm can deal. 


righteousness. 


valiant seldier under our 
banner, 

WESTERN ASSOCIATIONS, 

It gives us sincere pleasure to insert the 
following letter from au intelligent pro~ 
fessional gentleman, who has recently re- 
turned from a tour at the West, during 
which, as will be seen, he enjoyed the 
opportunity of witnessing the praetical op~ 
eration of Association, in that portion of 
The account which he 
gives, from his own observation, of the 
Wisconsin Phalanx, coineides with that 
presented in the annual Repert, which ap- 
peared a week or two since in the Har 
binger. His suggestion at the close of 
the article in relation te emigrants to the 
West, is highly important and we trust 
will receive the attention which it de- 
serves. Let the industrious and enter. 
prising families who have determined to 
seek their fortune at the West, combine 
their resources in a well-eonducted Asso- 
ciation, like the Wisconsin Phalanx, they 
will soon be in possession of advantages 
for education, productive industry, and 
social intercourse, which they could not 





the country. 
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obtain for many years, in the isolated or- | 


Association at 


der. Indee l, 


moves some of the principal difficulties 


once re- 


that are incident to the situation of a 


W estera 


neighbors, the want of help in labor and 


emigrant. ‘The distance from 
sickness, the deprivation of social, relig- 
ious privileges, and of access to good 
schools, would not be felt, in an urganiza- 
tion which concentrates a large number in 
a favorable location, and speedily estab- 
lish a village in the midst of the wilder- 
ness. It seems almost as if the fertile 
plains of the West were lcft by the will 
of Providence, for the experiment of the 
Combined Order, on a large seale, and 
the men are now living who will witness 


the magnificent results. 


‘6 Messrs Editors: 
** Having been the reader of your valu- 


able paper, as well as of the Phalanx, 
since its commencement, and having ob- 
tained some glimmerings of the principles 
of the Associationists trom other reading, 
and from a few days observation of their 


practical bearing in the imperfect state in 


which associations now exist, | wish 
for its further continuanc that I may 
thereby learn something of the Progress 


of Humanity towards that state in which 
a mano can love his neighbor as himself, 
nis 


goods necessary for 


** added 


and still have the 


earthly comfort unto him.”’ 
reeeeding Autumn, business 
of 


union.and, consequently I had some chance 


During the p 


called me to the western section our 
(such as journeys always afford,) of see- 
ing the workings pf human passions, or 
the 


human nature, when perverted by 


false relations which exist in civilized so- 


ciety ; and also of seeing the bearing of 
the principle s of the Associative school! as 
itis shown in an infant society in Wiscon- 
sin Territory, the Wisconsin Phalanx, 
and | can truly say that though the soci- 
ety has not yet attained the condition of 
guaranteeism, and though my faith was 
rather strong in the associative principles, 
I was most agreeably surprised at the 
coutrast. I there beheld that kind regard 
for each others’ welfare, that family feel- 
ing between its members, that zeal for the 
general good, that equality, not of talent 
or of wealth, but of rights and of condi- 
Divines 
proudly and falsely boast of in civilized 


life, but which will never be found except 


tion, which our Statesmen and 


where the interests of one are identical 
with the interests of the whole, and which 
afforded me more gratification than would 
all the wealth and splendor of a future 
Phalanstery, with the discords and bick- 
erings of civilized life. In this point of 
view, then, the improvement is already 
great, and so great that I could not learn 
as any had left the society from dissatis- 
faction, but all seemed contented and hap- 
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py, and if it is so great now, [ think it 
must be all the Associationists contend 
for when their principles are carried into 
full operation, As tothe pecuniary con- 
dition of this society, though as I said be- 
fore, they have hardly attained the condi- 
tion of guaranteeism, though their means 
are yet verv limited, yet I could hardly 
They 


commenced their operations on one true 


see a possibility of their failure. 


principle if no more, namely, ‘‘ owe no man 
anyihing,’’ and accordingly they have paid 
for all they have and are not encumbered 
by a debt. They have a domain large 
enough for their present wants, with good 
land adjoining, which may be had at Gov- 
They have 


good water-power on which a saw-mill is 


ernment price when needed. 


in operation and a grist-mill was raised 


while I was on the domain, in Octo- 


ber. They had iu 400 acres of winter 
wheat which looked thriving and which 
will, with ordinary luck, afford an income 
another year, above their wants. They 
had enough provisions on hand to supply 
them the present year. A provision in 
the 


the consent of all the 


their charter forbids the disposal of 


re il estate w ithout 


members. Situated as they are, what 
chanee of failure have they if they follow 
the principles of Association’? I see 


none, but believe they will soon become a 
model Association, and show to vur West- 
ern brethren, that Fourier’s doctrines are 
practicable and will tend to elevate the 
condition of the human race. I think 
those of our Eastern friends who think of 
emigrating West will do well to examine 
the location and condition of this society, 
before settling down in the present condi- 
tion of society. 

**T also paid a short visit to Alphadel- 
phia Association in Michigan, but as my 
Stay was not sufficiently protracted, I did 
not learn much of its condition, but found 
the members anticipating all the benefits 
hereafter to accrue to the world through this 
means, and if they have sufficient faith in 
the doctrines to overcome the obstacles 
incident to the stage of transition, their 
hopes will be realized. But, I close hop- 
ing that the doctrines you advocate will 
soon be reduced to practice throughout 
our land, and finally 


world.’’ 


throughout the 


Foreign Emicration To our Western 
Country. It is stated in the St. Louis 
American of the 22 ult, that 18,000 Ger- 
mans are now on their way from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, a large portion of 
whom have been turned out of the prisons 
in Germany, and sent here by the pwhlic 
authoritees. By the same channel we 
learn that 60,000 more of the same /for- 
eign infusion will be landed in New Or- 
leans within the next /hirty days. 

We cannot help thinking that a mistake | 
in figures occurs in this dit of intelli- | 
gence, or else the tide ef emigration to | 
the United States hay inereased in a 





frightful ratio. The paper from which 


/ we quote, however, gives the information 


on what it calls ** reliable authority.” 


Osertix. The institution at Oberlin, 
Ohio, has for years been very much em- 
barrassed by a debt of about fitteen thous- 
aud dollars. The danger of destruction 
to the institution at length became immi- 
nent. Several of the creditors gave no- 
tice that they would not wait for their 
pay longer than the first day of January, 
1846. In the emergency, a great effort 
was made to raise the $15,000 by New 
Year's day. About $3,000 was sub- 
scribed at Oberlin, and several gentlemen 
in Rochester, Troy, Boston and New 
York, put down $1,000 each, and other 
smaller sums, so that the effort is likely 
to prove entirely successful. 


Prince ALBERT, we see, has been dis- 
tributing among the people of England a 
pamphlet containing extracts from a speech 
delivered by Dr. Buckland, Professor of 
Gevlogy, at the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
wherein the proper treatment of the po- 
tato, under existing circumstances, is set 
forth. ** Punch’’ thinks it would have 
been a great deal better, ** under existing 
circumstances,’ to have distributed the 
potatues iustead of the pamphlets. 


NEW ENGLAND FOURIER SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Ene- 
LAND FowurterR Soctety will be held in 
Boston, on Turspay, January 27, at ten 
o'clock, A. M. The friends of Industrial 
Reform, and the public generally, are in- 
vited to attend. Distinguished speakers, 
from different parts of the country, are ex- 
pected to address the meeting. 

Grorce Ripwey, Pres't. 
J. Burrerrien, Sec’y. 
Jan. 17, 1846. 
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